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f the it is expressed in a letter from the Spanish min- || asks for its present consideration. If there be no |! the Pacific railroad bill, f am of opinion that it is 
Uuer, ister to the Secretary of State objection, it will be taken up. ‘ but just that the bill for the admission of Minne- 
« Asa due acknowledgment of the very efficient assist- Mr. HALE. Does it require unanimous con- || sota should be first considered. 1 think it was, 
ance which he gave with the vessel under his command, || sent? in effect, agreed; such has been my understand- 
io the Spanish schooner Cartagenera, in the waters of the Tne VICE PRESIDENT. It does. ing, that that question would co.ae up, if not with 

Parana, on the 25th, 27th, and 2xath of October, 1855. Mr. HALE. ’ 


« The undersigned is in like manner ordered by her Maj- 


ecty to return thanks in her royal name to Messrs. W. L. | 
powell and E. W. Henry, lieutenants of said steamer, for | 


” 


their codperation im extending said assistance.’ 


It is a very honorable tribute to this young 
oficer, and I hope the resolution will pass. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded, 
as in Committee of the Whole, to consider the 
joint resolution. It was reported to the Senate 
‘without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS. 


Mr. IVERSON. The Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
No. 313) to provide for the organization of a regi- 
ment of mounted volunteers for the defense of the 
frontier of Texas, and to authorize the President 
to call into the service of the United States four 
additional regiments of volunteers, have instructed 
me to report the bill back with sundry amend- 
ments. Pie to take up the bill now; and I 
will state the reasons why I make this motion. 

[had a conversation with the Secretary of War 
this morning on this subject, and he desired me 
to say to the Senate that it was very important to 
the Government that the question of granting an 
additional military force should be decided as soon 
as possible. Every day now is important, and the 


Administration ought to know what they are to | 


depend upon. This bill, as it came to us from 
the House of Representatives; proposes to give 
the Government the right to raise one regiment 
of Texas rangers for the defense of the frontier 
of Texas, and four regiments of volunteers to be 
used in the suppression of the rebellion in Utah, 
or in guarding the emigrant route, or on the 
froniers of the United States, at the discretion 
of the President. ‘The Administration desire to 
know what is the disposition of Congress on this 
subject, in order to take their measures for the 
exigencies of the service. If volunteer troops 
are to be allowed, as provided for by this Dill, it 
is important that that power should be granted 
to the Government as soon as possible, in order 
that they may proceed to the organization of the 
regiments, if they shall determine to use in the 
Utah expedition these four regiments, or any 
portion of them. It is important, even if the 


do not intend to use them for the Utah expedi- || 


tion, but intend to use them upon the frontier, 


because then they can organize them immedi- | 


ately, put them upon the frontier for its protec- 
tion, and at distant posts, and take the regular 
troops which are now stationed there, and send 
them to Utah. It is important, in every point 
of view, that the Administration should be in- 
formed what is the determination of Congress on 
this question: whether they intend to give any 
additional troops either in the shape of regulars 
or volunteers. If Congress deny the Govern- 
ment any power to raise additional troops of any 
character, then they want to understand that de- 
termination, so that they may make such dispo- 
sition of the present regular Army as the exigen- 
cies of the service require. [ lassie therefore, 
that the Senate will take up this bill, and consider 








I do not want to delay the Mili- 
tary Committee; but I should really like to have 
the bill printed, so that we may see what it is. 
Let it lie over until to-morrow, and let the bill be 
printed. 

Mr. IVERSON. If it be made the special or- 
der for some hour to-morrow, I have no objection; 
and let the bill be printed, with the amendments. 

| Mr. HALE. Let the bill be printed, with the 
amendments. 

Mr. GWIN. 1 shall give way to this bill; but 
Tam very anxious to have the Pacific railroad bill 
| taken up. 

Mr. IVERSON. Iam happy to hear the Sen- 
| ator from California make that statement. I do 
| not wish to press the consideration of the bill to- 
day. If Senators desire to read the bill, the ori- 
| ginal bill is in printed form, and the amendments 
are not essential. Anybody can understand them 
|in a moment. It is not important, | think, to 
have the amendments printed, because they are of 
| such character as anybody can understand. 

Mr. HALE. Let it lie over. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The report, at the 
| suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire, 

must lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. IVERSON. Cannot the Senate take it up 
| on a motion? 

Mr. HALE. 


Not if there be objection. 


with the amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


| KANSAS AFFAIRS. 
| 


Mr.GWIN. I call for the special order, being 
| the Pacific railroad bill, which is the first special 
| order on the Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour having 
arrived for the consideration of the special orders, 
the Chair will inform the Senate that the first spe- 
cial order is the motion of the Senator from Illi- 
| nois to refer so much of the President’s annual 


on Territories; which, I suppose, the Senate may 
| dispose of now, and get it off the Calendar. 
| Mr. STUART. I suggest to the Senate to vote 
| on that motion now. Itis no longer of any im- 
portance. Let us get rid of it. 
The motion to refer was agreed to. 
COMMODORE PAULDING. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The next special 


order is the joint resolution directing the presenta- | 


tion of a medal to Commodore Hiram Paulding. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. I move that be continued 
over until the time when the bill reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations shall come up 
for consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yoned by general consent. 


Mr. SLIDELL. 


made the special order for the same time ? 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I had that impression my- | 


self. 
Mr. SLIDELL. 


| on that subject. 


the impression that the Senator from Louisiana 


Mr. 1VERSON. I move thatthe bill be printed, 


message as relates to Kansas, to the Committee | 


It will be post- 


I ask whether both were not | 


I wish to address the Senate | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under | 


the bill for the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, immediately after it. Minnesota has an 
interest in this very question of the Pacific rail- 
road, and I do not know that there is to be any 
objection to her admission into the Union now 
that the Kansas question has been disposed of by 
the Senate. Perhaps it will occupy very little time; 
it may lead to no discussion. -The bill may pass 
by unanimous consent. I think it is but just that 
it should be first considered. I move that the 
Minnesota bill be taken up, and that the special 
order be postponed for that purpose. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senate will proceed 
to consider the business which is now before it in 
regular order. The Pacific railroad bill has been 
a special order now for nearly two months. I am 
in favor of the admission of Minnesota; and when- 
ever that question comes up, I shall vote for it. 

3ut I do not think so important a measure as the 
Pacific railroad billshould be postponed for any 
other. It has at this session heretofore been post- 
poned for the Army bill, and for the Kansas bill, 
and now being the first special order regular! y 


_ reached, L hope it will be considered. The Senato 


can, by a majority, atany time lay it aside if they 
choose to take up any other questions. The gen- 
tleman who has charge of the Minnesota bill [Mr. 
Dova.as] is not in his seat; and I hope the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will permit the Pacific rail - 
road bill to be acted upon now. Before it is dis- 
posed of the Senate can, by a majority, at any 
time lay it aside and take up the Minnesota bill. 
My only object is to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the railroad bill as soonas possible. It 1s 
my duty to insist upon it, as it is a question of 
vast importance to my State; and Lam also charged 
with this duty as chairman of the select commit- 
tee that reported the bill. I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not insist on his motion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I ask forthe yeas and 
nays on my motion, in order that we may find 
out who is for the admission of Minnesota, and 
who against it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BIGLER. I have said to the Senator from 
California that I should vote to take up his bill, 
and I mean to do so, but Lam not willing thatthe 
Senator from Wisconsin shall lay this vote down 
as a test, and assume that Senators who vote to 
take up the bill for the construction of the Pacific 
railroad are, therefore, against the admission of 
Minnesota. He has said that he insists on the cal! 
for the yeas and nays, in order that he may see 
on this vote who is for, and who is against, the 
admission of Minnesota. Now, sir, I am for the 
admission of Minnesota, and I shall vote for it, 
and I know of no disposition here to delay it. 
The Senator from California has endeavored to 
get his bill considered day after day. His — 
osition is a reasonable one; and he says, that if 
the Senate hereafter desires to postpone his bill it 
will have the power to do so. P shall sustain him 
in his proposition. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I desire to explain the 
vote which I shall give on this motion. I gave 
been of the opinion all along that it would be an 


_ advantage to my colleague and myself to admit 


the amendments which the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs have proposed, which are not very 
Mportant, and determine the question whether 
; this bill shall be adopted or not in the form in 
rit ennai from the House of Representatives, 
Thee with these amendments, or any other amend- 
ments the Senate may adopt. The amendments 


|| Minnesota into the Union before the vote was 
taken upon the Pacific railroad bill. But, sir, my 
| colleague is the senior Senator from California, 
| and I shall follow him in his vote. My mind has 
undergone a great change since this question came 
up some two or three weeks since. | understand 
that the Representatives from Minnesota, and one 


is right, although the Journal does not show it. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The next special 
order is Senate bill No. 65, being the Pacific rail- 
road bill. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Just before the adjourn- | 





» read of the committee do not change the main features || ment of the Senate last evening, the question | of her Senators, since their arrival in Washing- 
Tord of the bill. All the amendments proposed are in || arose whether the Senate would take up the Pa- | ton, have become converts to Lecompton. They 
— relation to the appointment of: quartermasters, || cific railroad bill or the bill for the admission of || were bitter opponents of that measure when they 
uy commissaries, and surgeons; but that is not a || Minnesota into the Union. The question arose || arrived in Washington, as | understand, but this 
eer very important matter. I move that the Senate || ata late hour, and while the contest between the || atmosphere has caused them to change their minds 
a Proceed to the consideration of the bill. | two bills was pending, the Senate, on motion of || in regard to the admission of Kansas into the 
ae The VICE PRESIDENT. This being the || the Senator from Maine, adjourned. For myself, |, Union. AsI stated a moment since, I believe 
ad report of a committee, the Senator from Georgia || while I have no objection to the consideration of || both the Senators from Minnesota will vote for 
son 0! 
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a Pacific railroad bill, but I shall follow my col- | the Senate, as it is so necessary to the wants of 
league, if he insists that the railroad bill shall be | 


first considered, and vote to take it up. 

Mr. WADE. Asa member of the Committee 
on Territories, I feel bound to urge upon the Sen- 
ate the propriety of taking up and passing the 
Minnesota Pill. It received the unanimous ap- 
probation of the Committee on Territories. There 
was no member of that committee who could see 
any objection to the admission of Minnesota into 
the Union, and, by a unanimous report, we agreed 
that it ought to be admitted. That report was 
made some time ago. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Minnesota have been here for along 
time. They feel aggrieved; they feel that they 
have been kept out unreasonably, when there was 
no one to say that they were not entitled to come 
here and take their seats. When there is no ob- 
jection to the admission of a State; when she has 
complied with the law, and has received the ap- 
probation of those charged with the investigation 
of the question as to her right to admission, I 
think our first act should be to admit her, for it 
seems to me to be one of the first duties that we 
owe to ourselves to admit to seats in this body 
all those who are entitled to them, and to oust all 
those who are not entitled to seats. That seems 
to me to be preliminary to all other business. In- 
asmuch as there was no objection to the admis- 
sion of this State urged in the committee, and I 
do not know that there is any reason which can 
be vresented in the Senate against it, I hope the 
bill will be taken up,and that we shall promptly 
admit Minnesota into the Union. 

Mr. STUART. I have a very strong desire 
that the Senate should proceed this morning in 
regard to the consideration of this question, as 
free as possible from any feelings that may have 
originated upon questions heretofore. It will be 
admitted, I think, that the question of admitting a 
State into the Union is one of the very first char- 
acter in importance—a subject that is entitled to 
the earliest consideration of Congress. I think 
it will also be conceded that in this case the State 
having organized itself under an act of Congress 
and come into complete organization, having 
elected Senators and Representatives, who have 
been here, as it is known, for some time, the case 
resents itself in the strongest form, and it may 
be said fairly to be but an act of common justice 
to the State of Minnesota to receive her into the 
Union as early as may be. I hope I am justified, 
also, in believing that it can be done now without 


controversy, Without any unnecessary consump: | 


tion of time; and with a view to this I beg to sug- 
gest to the honorable Senator from California 
whether he will-not facilitate his bill by allowing 
this question to come up and be acted upon, as 1 
hope and believe it will be, without any unne- 
cessary consumption of time. I think that he 
will. Of course I have no desire to intrude my 
opinions upon himat all. lacknowledge that the 
bill of which he has charge is an important one; 
and I think as important to the country as it is 
to the State of California. It will, however, in- 
volve more or less of discussion, as such a sub- 
ject always has and always will. Without as- 
suming that a vote upon this proposition now 
would be a test of any Senator’s opinions, and 
without seeing the necessity for any such test, I 
think we may fairly, deliberately, with pretty 
much common consent, agree to take up the Min- 
nésota bill and dispose of it. It is with that feel- 
ing, and that alone, that I shall vote to postpone 
the Pacific railroad bill and take up the Minne- 
sota bill, in the belief that it is an act of para- 
moynt importance to dispose of it. I hope the 
Minnesota bill will be taken up. 

Mr.GWIN. I have not a particle of objection 
to the admission of Minnesota. I am in favor of 
it, and have been in favor of it from the begin- 
ning. I| believe her Senators are entitled to their 
seats On this floor now. I have entertained that 
opinion from the day of the presentation of the 
credentials of one of them by the Senator from 


Kentucky, and I endeavored to get the floor on | 


that occasion to say so. | do not wish to damage 
the measure which I have in charge here, by bein 
pertinacious before the Senate. I know that 
occupy a position of very considerable responsi- 
bility. The Senator from Georgia has given notice 
that the necessity for the Army bill is pressing, 


| way for it. 


way of another measure that I am entirely in 
favor of. Now, if the Minnesota bill can be taken 
up and acted upon forthwith, without unneces- 
sary delay, I shall certainly be disposed to give 


pose any objection in taking up that bill. 
Mr. SEWARD. Let us take it up and try it. 
Mr. GWIN. I understand, from Senators 
around me, that there will be objection to the 
Minnesota bill. 


| I am in favor of the admission of Minnesota as a 


State. I am in favor of passing the Army bill as 
it has come to us from the House of Represent- 
atives, with the amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Both of those meas- 
ures require early action, and it seems to me will 
not occupy much time. At the same time, I am 
in charge of this other measure, and I shall be 
held responsible for any mistake on my part by 
which it may be putin jeopardy. It is now ahead 


_of the Minnesota bill, and the Army bill, and 


everything else, but I do not desire any pertina- 
city of mine to damage it. 


If that be the case, I shall not inter- | 


Mr. PUGH. I promise the Senator from Cal- | 


ifornia that he will assist his bill forward, if he 
will allow us to take up the Minnesota bill. He 
cannot expect a vote on his bill at once. 


Mr. MASON. 


If the Senator from Califor- | 


nia is under the impression that by taking up the | 


Minnesota bill, the bill which he has in charge 
for making the Pacific railroad may be advanced, 
he may probably find himself mistaken. As I 
said on a former occasion, I entertain no opposi- 


tion to the admission of Minnesota into the Union, | 


»rovided it appears that she is in a condition to 
ve admitted, as far as all the proper requisites of 
State government are concerned. I shall proba- 
bly make no opposition to the bill, certainly none 
because of the fact that she has prohibited slavery 
or will prohibit slavery within her limits; but we 
all know that on a late occasion the bill for the 
admission of Kansas was carried only after a 
most cdntested opposition in this Chamber, and 
conducted almostexclusively upon the ground that 
African slavery was tolerated within her limits. 
Now, in thatstate of things, the question of the ad- 
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the Government; nor do I wish to put it in the | 


| Senator from New York whether he thinks, 


My position is a peculiar one. |, 
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same reason, against my wishes. I think, ther 
fore, that I do but an act of duty in givine = 
support to the taking up of the Minnesota bit 
although, if I shall be overruled, I shall choc, 
fully go on, and support the Senator from Cqjj. 
fornia in his Pacific railroad bill. od 

Mr. GWIN. I will suggest to the honorabja 
after 
13 to 


r ten 


the notice I have received that this question 
be discussed for days—I have heard it said fy 
days—lI shall be justified in agreeing to the raj). 
road bill being set aside to take up another qu 
tion, which may delay it that length of time: I 
am in favor of the admission of Minnesota, and 
have always been in favor of it. I have not, 
word, by way of debate, to say in regard to it, 


‘and Iam ae to vote for it; but we have been 


distinctly notified by Senators that it will be map 
days before that question can be disposed of; ad 
under the circumstances, I shall feel bound to in. 
sist that the special order be taken up. 

Mr. BRODERICK. From the desire of my 


| colleague to take up the Pacific railroad bij, | 
| suppose he is satisfied that there is a majority of 


the Senate in favor of it. If that is the case, | 
suppose the sooner we proceed to discuss the 
measure, and take a vote upon it, the better, But 
itis well known to my colleague that the two gep. 
tlemen claiming seats on this floor from Minne. 
sota are in favor of the Pacific railroad bill. Jf 
there is no opposition to the Pacific railroad op 


| the other side of the Chamber, and if all the cep. 
| tlemen on this side of the Chamber favor it, we 


can take it up and dispose of it to-day. The only 
question is, whether there is a majority of the 
Senate in favor of it. If not, I think that my eol- 
league should allow the two Senators from Min- 
nesota to take their seats on this floor before the 
vote is taken on the Pacific railroad bill; but, as 
I said a short time since, I am willing to follow 
his lead. On him rests the responsibility of the 
Pacific railroad bill; because, when I, aan 


| other Senators on this floor, attempted to get it up 


mission or rejection of a State being a question of | 


policy, proper policy, by which allSenators are to 
be governed, they having no right to demand it 
as a matter of right, I shall not only feel myself 
at liberty, but called upon, to look into the meas- 
ure for the admission of Minnesota, as a question 


of policy purely; and, therefore, I am disinclined | 


to take up this bill, or to act upon it until we see 
what course may be taken in the other branch of 


the Legislature on the bill that we have sent to | 


them. 
shall make to taking up the bill for the admission 
of Minnesota, any purpose, when it can come 


before us under other auspices, to resist its ad- || 


mission on any ground now known to me; butif 


I mean to disclaim, in the opposition I | 


it shall be found to be the will of the majority to | 


take up this bill, | think it will not be so easily 
passed as the Senator from California anticipates 
on the suggestion that has just been made. 

Mr. SEWARD. I think it will turn out, when 
we come to vote on this question, that the friends 


* of the Minnesota biil, and the friends of the Paci- 


fic railroad bill, are the same persons,or very nearly | 
lam) 


so. At all events, that is my condition. 


very much in the condition of the captain in the | 


play; [ should be very happy with either of these 


‘| bills, ** were t’other dear charmeraway.”’ I have 


got to choose between the two which should come 
first. I think the interest of the Pacific railroad 


would be advanced ot passage of the Minne- | 


sota bill first. I think it is due to that measure 
to give the Minnesota bill a hearing, and, if there 
is to be a question of policy about it, there can be 
no better time for its consideration than now. But, 
independent of all these questions, I think, when 


| a State has been invited into the Union, and has 
| matured and completed her proceedings for that 
— and appears at the bar of the Senate, and | 


1as been kept in waiting three months, it is time 
her application should be received, heard, and de- 
cided. For these reasons, I shall vote for the 


|| motion to take up the Minnesota bill. 


There is another consideration; and that is, 


| that, contrary to my opinions and wishes, the 
and I do not wish the measure which [ have in || Pacific railroad bill was made to yield to the Kan- 
charge to be in the way of passing that billthrough | sas question, and Minnesota was delayed for the 


before the Kansag bill was taken from the table, 


| buta feeble opposition was made to the taking up 


of the Kansas bill. That effort was disposed in 
three or four minutes, and Kansas was taken from 
the table and considered, in preference to the Pa- 
cific railroad. That measure has been in the 
Chamber for the last four weeks. I am willing, 
as I said, to follow the lead of my colleague, for 
on him rests the responsibility of this act. 

Mr. GWIN. Lam willing to take it. 
never been afraid of responsibility. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. GWIN. I never will be. As to how the 


I have 


| question is going, I do not know more than any 


| other member of the Senate. 


I do not go around 
and poll the Senate on this or any other question. 
The bill is before the country as a great national 
measure. In favor of it were the three candidates 
for the Presidency during the Jast canvass; and 
their friends and partisans are on this floor. | 
take it for granted that they represent the public 
sentiment of the country, which was so unequit- 
ocally declared in favor of this measure. I have 
no objection to the Senators from Minnesota com- 
ing here. I do not know that they are in favor of 
this bill. It is the first time I ever heard they 
were. I take it for granted they are. Being west 
ern Senators, and deeply interested in this meas- 
ure, I take it for euaiied they are in favor of 1. 
I shall be glad to see them here. 1 have no 0b- 
jection to their coming here unless, by giving 


| preference to the bill to admit Minnesota over the 


one I have in charge, I may put that ina position 
which will do it harm instead of advancing 1. 
How do we know that these Senators will be here 
when we pass the railroad bill? There is another 
tribunal which has to act on the admission o 
Minnesota as a State—the other House of Con 
gress. From the peculiar nature of their rules 


| they may postpone it for weeks and weeks. 


should be very willing to have those Senators 


| here, and I am anxious to have them here. 


' consideration of the Pacific railroad bill. 


think they are entitled to their seats now, but 
am not disposed to give place to any other meas 
ure that will lead to discussion, and dehy the 
ave 
very little to say in regard to the measure. | pr0- 
pose merely to state its details. I do not wantan) 


obstacles thrown in its way. I should prefer 


have the vote taken at once, but a question of = 
vast magnitude we know will be debated, an 
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there. jo not want it put backwards more than it has | Mr. BRIGHT. I am quite sure the Senator || sequence; indeed, of no consequence so far as re- 
a bill peen. ‘The delay that has already occurred cer- || believes his statement to be correct. | gards eee consideration. The Senator 
‘ tainly has not been by any act of mine. I had the Mr. GW IN. There is a member of the com- || from California may be correct. My recollection 
7 pill reported as soon as possible, and made the | mittee sitting by me [Mr. Iverson] who knows | is, that | was not present at the time the commit- 
aul. epecial order for an early day, and from the first all aboutit. ‘ wots || tee met to give the final vote on reporting the bill; 
aie | have opposed its being set aside for any bill ex- Mr. IV ERSON, _ My recollection is—— | but let that pass. The question is, whether we 
after cept the Army oe »- I have ones ee He Mr. KING. I — a ae of order. I | shall now take up the M innesota bill? I hope 
» int of the admission of Minnesota. shou like to || think it is not in order in the Senate to allude to the Senator from California will, and I understand 
a - nave her Senators here. But I will take the re- | what takes place in committee, or to the action of || he does, withdraw his objection. 
oe <ponsibility of voting not to set aside this bill for | members of committees. The deliberations of || The VICE PRESIDENT. The immediate ques- 
nd oa any other that will lead to discussion. committees are not to be alluded to in this body. | tion before the Senate is on the motion to post- 
ey 1 Mr. CRITTEN DEN. It scems to me that | I raise this point, not because I have any objection | pone the Pacific railroad bill with a view to take 
9 this is the very first business which we ought to _ in this case. ' | up the Minnesota bill. On that the yeas and nays 
rar do, We ought to see that our body is perfectly Mr. BRIGHT. It is not in order to refer to || have been ordered. By unanimous consent the 
mn fy constituted, so far as we can do so, before we pro- || what takes place in caucus, | will inform the Sen- || call may be withdrawn. 
> been coed to any action. Now it seems that the trial || ator; but it is in order to refer to what takes place | Mr. MASON. it object to the call of the yeas 
man js to be pressed on, and the judge kept out of | ina committee. ae, and nays being withdrawn. 
f. oe doors. ‘These gentlemen are attending here for Mr. KING. Mr. I resident —— | Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I wish to make 
i tein, their seats. They must have felt it something : Phe V ICE PRESIDENT. he Senator from || a single statement in explanation of the vote | 
7 ikea wrong, and considered it as agrievance,that | New Y ork is addressing the Chair. While the | shall give onthis occasion. lL understand thatthe 
aus they should have gone through all the usual and Senator from New York is doing so, the voices |, Minnesota bill was reported to this body before 
bill. | preparatory forms for admission, and should be — of Senators on the right of the Chair are quite as | the bill admitting Kansas into the Union, and an 
rity of kept out merely because the Senate refuses to con- | audible as that of the Senator from New York. | effort was made to take it up. The President 
case, | sider their case. I do hope that we shall proceed _ It is very reluctantly that the Chair has to remind | then sent the Kansas constitution, with an accom- 
83 the at once, and give them a hearing, as a matter of | the Senate so often of the disturbance of proceed- panying message, and that was referred to the 
r. But primary consequence. I think the Senator from | ings here; but he feels required to do So as the | Committee on Lerritories. The committee re- 
Seen. California will not delay his measure by allowing organ of the body, and it is but respectful to the seanuc in a short time the bill for the admission ot 
Minne. this bill to proceed. I think there is no disposi- Senator on the floor. Half a dozen Senators on || Kansas, which was taken up by the Senate, and 
ll. Ie tion to debate it. 1 have none, and we should act | the right of the Chair were all talking atonce, and | it was agreed that Minnesota and Kansas should 
oad on upon it immediately. Lhope so. in audible tones. The Senator from New York | come into the Union together. That was the wn- 
he ven- Mr. BRIGHT. Tam sorry to differ with my |, will please restate hispointoforder, derstanding up to the last moment of action upon 
it, we friend from California on what I know is a very Mr. KING. Imake Sone that it is notin | the Kansas bill. They were then separated, no 
ve only favorite measure of his; but he must allow me to order in the Senate to allude to doings in com- | doubt for good and substantial reasons. Minne- 
of the say that 1 think he is prejudicing the case by in- | mittee and to the action of individual members of | sota was left on the table, and Kansas was brought 
nv col- sisting that we shall now take up the Pacific rail- || a committee. I make the point simply that I | into the Union, so far as the action of this body 
n Min- road bill. I supposed there would be no objec- | may understand what are the rules of the Senate | was concerned. Both are States applying for ad- 
ore the tion to taking up the bill admitting Minnesotaas | upon this subject. I know the point I make is | mission into the Union, and it was intended to 
but, as a State, after wethad disposed of the Kansas bill. | good under the general parliamentary law. Ido) bring them in together. TI acted with that under- 
follow Until yesterday morning they were together, and not raise the point because I have any objection standing. One has been brought in, so faras the 
of the my impression was, that so far as the Senate was || to knowing the opinions of individuals in refer- || action of the Senate is concerned, and the other 
several concerned, they were to come in together; but, ence to this measure, or have any feeling on this || has been left out. I intend to act in good faith 
et it up for reasons that I thought entirely proper, it was | particular question; but Ihave noticed some allu- || and I mean to vote for the admission of Minne- 
» table, decided to separate them, Now, I hope those | sions of this sort before in the Senate, and I de- sota. At the same time, I say to the Senator from 
cing up who voted to admit Kansas will vote with the || sire that we may have some understanding as to || California that I will give him all proper facilities 
oeed ia like freedom to admit Minnesota. With the Sen- the rule on the subject. || for getting his railroad bill before the Senate ata 
mn from ator from Kentucky, I see no objection to consid- The VICE PRESIDENT. Since the present | proper time. I have said this much merely to 
he Pe. ering this subject, and considering it at once. I | occupant has been in the Chair, he has heard so || explain the reason why I shall vote now for taking 
te the want, so far as 1 am concerned, to silence what | many allusions in the Senate to what has taken || up the Minnesota bill. 
willing, I regard as a factious feeling in this country, by | place in committee, that he supposed it to be a The question being taken by yeas and nays, re- 


rue, for 


dealing justly and alike towards extremes; and, 
now that we have admitted Kansas, I think there 


usage of the Senate that such references might be 
made. 


sulted—yeas 30, nays 16; as follows: 


, ' YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bright, Cam- 

Shen isa great propriety in admitting Minnesota, un- Mr. KING. If it is so, very well. oo ay ew at fo semens a as 

a : a); OS The V > DPpRre IN . . - ouglas, Durkee, Evans, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster 

less some good, valid, and sufficient reason can The VICE PRESIDENT. I did not think || fiaie “Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson of Arkansas: 
r it. ve assigned against doing so. At least, I think proper to check it. Ae, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, King, Pugh, Seward, Sinm- 
our the the admission of Minnesota a matter of more mo- Mr. BRIGHT. It is in order to refer to what | mons, Stuart, and Wade—30. / 

“ie ment than the Pacific railroad bill or any other | a committee has done, when the person referred | Fiat tenes Alten, Digan, 4 rene nore 
a vill : ; for . ae a . . npatric een, Gwin, Hunte yerson 8 ) 
aaeal bill that is now pending before the Senate; andl | to does not object. Lam the only person who |) sebastian, Slidell, Wright, and Yulee—16.” ’ , 

iestion. shall not, by my vote, consent to interpose any | can take exception, as | am the one referred to c p 

orca’ measure to the prejudice of the admission of | in this case. ADMISSION OF MINNESOTA. 

‘didates Minnesota. I hope that bill will be taken up. I Mr. IVERSON. I will state my recollection | So the motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. 
ob eal think itis due to Minnesota; I think it is due to || of what occurred on this particular question in || 86) for the admission of the State of Minnesota 
eas those of us who were, under embarrassing cir- | committee. The committee, | think, was com- | into the Union was read a second time, and con- 
» public cumstances, friendly to the admission of Kansas, | posed of nine members. The Senator from Cal- | sidered as in Committee of the Whole. Itis as 
nequi’- that the Minnesota bill should be taken up and | iforniapresented his bill, which is now before the || follows: 

5 have acted on. I hope the Senator from California will Senate. The committee were equally divided— || Whereas, an act of Congress was passed February 2%, 
Jn com not press his motion. four for the bill, and four against the bill. I think | 1857, entitled “ An act to authorize the people of the Ter- 
hoor of Mr.GWIN. The Senator from Indiana has | the Senator from Indiana was in favor of the bill, | paras fa ee po Sean 6 consslanaion nad Gunso geverns 

9 a very 5 =. . : . a | . wi . : ; -,~ || ment preparatory to their admission in nu 
rd they wy peculiar position in connection with this | and the chairman gave the casting vote in favor || 644) footing with the original States ;” and whereas, the 
satan question, for he happens to be a very important || of it. ‘That ismy recollection of it. There were | people of said Territory did, on the 29th day of August, 1857, 
5 met member of the committee who reported the Pa- || four of us against the bill and four in favor of it, | by delegateselected for that purpose, form for themselves & 
att: cific railroad bill to the Senate; and I believe it || including the Senator from Illinois and the Sen- | constitution and State government, which is republican i® 

was by his casting vote that it to the Senate tor fi Indiana; and the chairman, the Senator || ff: aud was ratified and adopted by the people, at ia 

no ob- I wil y G Vor Snes 1 Came te the Senate. || ator rom sndiane; anc the chairman, — | election held on the 13th day of October, 1857, for that pur 
giving | will not assume the responsibility, when that || from California, then decided the question by |) pose, in pursuance of said act of Congress: Therefore, 

over the ae informs me that I am damaging this bill || voting in favor of the bill. It was brought in in |, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of a 

rosition »y pressing it, and therefore I withdraw all ob- || that way. fee Lye > a? ner ao deni ore 

: ection to taki he Mi bill Mr. DOUGLAS Id ot like t _ || the State of] innesota shall be one-and is hereby declares 
cing It. J Mr. BRIG ng up the Minnesota bill. wr. ‘ HAD. do not like to Say ANY~ || to be one, of the United States of America, and admitted 
be here Mr. BRIGHT. Allow me to say that I was || thing on this point; but I confess my recollection |} into the Union on an equal footing with the Original States 
another = present when it was decided to report the bill || isclearly with the Senator from Indiana. I think || in ee ted, That said State shall 
a relerred to by the Senator from California. Iam || he was not there, and I gave the casting vote | » Bec. sant eR Jur = ene 7 4 seb additi al Re 

: friendly to a bill: hetk he bill th | if TI ; ii . ia ti ith | || be entitle to on iz epresentative, and suc itiona ep- 
of Con- oan lll; whether the billt at 1as NOW || myself. rat is my reco ection; but, with the | resentatives, in Congress, as the population of said State, 
ir rales "ae n reported, I reserve for future consideration; || counter-recollection of other Senators, I will only | according te the census authorized by the act approved Feb- 
eks. | _— am friendly to the general proposition to | say, in deference to theirs, that this is my im- | ae 26, ae, a ae ees an mneentnng to 

> : : ° | e se Fi . 
eaten make @ railroad to the Pacific. I consider that, | pression. ; et og TT Pere ' 
aes ‘owever, under the peculiar circumstances of the | Mr. HUNTER. This shows the propriety of Mr. PUGH. I wish to offer to the bill an 
v, but I “i secondary to admitting Minnesota. || the point of order raised by the Senator from New amendment similar to the one I proposed to the 
r meas: on tr. GWIN. I must correct the Senator. It || York. He is undoubtedly right. Gentlemen have Kansas bill yesterday: , 
Jay the was his casting vote that brought the bill to the || no right to refer in the Senate to what has taken | _-4nd be it further enacted, That from and after the admis- 

I have Senate. , lace in committee. The committee have no jour- || 810m of the State of Minnesota, as hereinbefore provided, 

Mr. BRIGHT The Se . . P : ae published || all the laws of the United States which are not locally in- 

. [pro- Mr. Gua e Senator is mistaken. | nal, and their pe are not published. || applicable, shall have the same power and effect within that 
ant any ened IN. Iam not mistaken. I recollect |= The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is very || State as in other States of the Union; and the said State 
refer t0 ty distinctly that the bill was ordered to be re- | clear on another point of order: that all these re- | is hereby constituted a judicial district of the oo 
pe : . A . } j ike y : 

of such ported by a vote of five to four in the committee, | marks are entirely apart from the question before within which a district court, with like powers sna” yo 

al and it was the Senator hi if th h 1) es ; || dietion as the district court of the United States for i 
j, an ing vote in fay er ze imseif that gave the cast- 1 the Senate—which is the motion to postpone. || triet of Towa, shall be established. The judge, attorney, 

. or Of it. , 


Mr. BRIGHT. Itis a matter of very little con- '' and marshal of the United States for the said district of 
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Minnesota, shail reside within the same, and shall be enti- 
tled to the same compensation as the judge, attorney, and 
marshal of the district of lowa. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the second section of this bill 
fixing the representation of the new State of Min- 
nesota in the House of Representatives. I agreed 
to that section as itis presented in this bill, in 
order to get a majority of the committee to con- 
cur in the bill. That section allows to Minne- 
sota one Representative, and as many more as the 
census shall show her to be entitled to. The cen- 
sus was not fully returned at the time the bill was 
reported, and [am not aware that the full returns 
have yet been received; but I have such evidence, 
unofficial, informa], as satisfies me that the census 
of Minnesota was not fairly taken. At the time 
the committee reported the bill, the returns showed 
about one Senden and forty thousand people, 
with seven or eight counties more to be heard 
from; yet I believe Minnesota had a much larger 

vopulation than that. She has elected three mem- 

on of Congress, and if I could, I should have 
allowed her the three. I had, however, to con- 
cur in the section as it is, in order to obtain the 
assent of a majority of the committee to the bill. 
] would now prefer to strike out that section en- 
tirely, and leave the House of Representatives to 
determine the number of Representatives to which 
she is entitled. I move to strike out the second 
section of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN. I shall vote against striking out 
this section for one single reason. I regard it as 
the duty of Congress to fix the representation to 
which a State may be entitled; not the House of 
Representatives, but Congress. | am willing that 
a definite number be fixed; but to strike out the 
section entirely, and leave it to the mere option 
of one branch of Congress, does not, inmy opin- 
ion, come up to the discharge of the consututional 
duty which imposes it upon Congress to fix the 
number to which the State may be entitled. The 
census returns show about one hundred and 
forty-six thousand inhabitants. I have the evi- 
dence in my drawer, and it can be presented at 
any time. It is very clear to me that the State 
ought to have at least two Representatives. If 
from the returns subsequently received the State is 
entitled to three, Lam perfectly willing she should 
have three; but I do not think we ought to leave 
ita blank for the House of Representatives to fix 
just as they please. Congress may fix the rep- 
resentation to which a State is entitled, except so 
far as the Constitution fixes it. The Constitution 
says they shall have atleast one. Thatis fixed. 
Whenever they are to have more than one, Con- 
gress must say what the number shall be, either 
by establishing a rule, or naming the number. 

Mr. BIGGS. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Illinois, if he has obtained information in regard 
to the census, what, in his opinion, is the prob- 


| 


| of the three to admit; and seeing that difficulty to 


able amount of the population of Minnesota at | 


this time ? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. If | take the census as a 
uide, my recollection is that it shows about one 
Funded and thirty-six thousand returned, and 
seven or eight counties to hear from. I think the 
committee came to the conclusion that, if the re- 
maining counties contained the same proportion 
of people to voters, there would be between one 


hundred and furty-five and one hundred and fifty | 


thousand, according to the census. 
Mr. GREEN. Yes. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam under the impression, 


from unofficial, verbal information, that the cen- | 


sus was not fairly taken, but to what extent I 
cannot say. 

Mr.SEWARD. Unfair which way? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. lL understand that the cen- 
sus-takers did not take the names of all the popu- 
lation, and the population is much larger than 
the census would indicate. That is my impres- 
sion. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will pardon 
me, I will make a remark here on another branch 
of the subject. One motive I have in moving to 
strike out the section is this: Minnesota has 
elected three members. If we admit the State 
without fixing any number, the question is how 
to determine.swho was elected, and whether it does 
not exclude the entire representation of the State ? 
Three have certificates. 
ted with one or with two, the question is whether 
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any one or any two of the three ulready elected 


can take their seats; and if so, which one or two? 
The point is, therefore, whether we are not bound. 
either to take the three or to leave them all out 
under the circumstances. I hardly see how the 
[louse of Representatives is to determine which 


arise on the point, I move to strike out the whole 
section, and leave the House to determine the 
question for itself. The population, as far as re- 
turned, as furnished to me by the Senator from 
Missouri, is one hundred and forty-two thousand, 
with six counties wanting, which would bring it 
up probably to about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people. 


Mr. MASON. Will the Senator from Illinois | 
be good enough to inform we whether there was || 


any provision in the enabling statute authorizing 


the election of members of ‘the House of Repre- | 


sentatives ? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not distinctly recollect. 


My impression is that the provision in the en- | 


abling statute was the same as in this bill; that 
she should have one representative, and such ad- 


ditional ones as the census ordered by that statute | 
That cen- | 


should show that she was entitled to. 
sus shows that she is entitled to one and a frac- 
tion; and the question is, how can you give one 


for the fraction, if you construe that statute liter- | 


ally? Thatis my impression of theenabling act, 
but [ may be mistaken. 

Mr. MASON. It seems to me that the act of 
the Territory of Minnesota, in electing Senators 
and Representatives to Congress before they could 


' do so—and they could not do so until they were 


a State of this Union—was a great irregularity. 
It was done in the instance of the Territory of 
California, and Congress, as | thought very im- 
providently, sanctioned it, by admitting those 
who had been thus elected. But if the people of 
the Territory of Minnesota have placed them- 
selves in that position, electing three Representa- 
tives, without knowing, or without inquiring, 
even, from the census, what number they were 
entitled to, it is an embarrassment from which I 
do notsee that Congress can relieve them. These 
three gentlemen have an equal righf, if they have 
any right at all. Ido not know how the question 
of selection between them could be determined. 
I have no idea that Congress could determine it. 


Minnesota is entitled to but one Representative; || 


for whatever the fraction may be, it is not large 


enough to entitle her, under the existing appor- || 


tionment, to another Representative. 


| Mr. DOUGLAS. I will state, on refreshing my || 
memory by talking with the Senator from Mis- || 


| souri, that the enabling act did not provide a Rep- 


resentative for any fraction. It provided that she 
should be entitled to one member, and such ad- 
ditional ones as the population returned, in the 
census should show her to be entitled to under 
the existing apportionment, not giving any fora 
fraction. 

Mr. MASON. Then, under the existing ap- 
portionment, she would be entitled to but one 
Representative. 

Mr. GREEN. The constitution of Minnesota 
has this provision, section nine, article sixteen: 


‘‘ For the purposes of the first election, the State shall | 


constitute one district, and shall elect three members to the 
Liouse of Representatives of the United States.’’ 


They fix the number by their own law; and if | 


we say nothing on the subject they are entitled 
to them under their constitution. 


Mr. MASON. I think we should restrict them || 


to one Representative; because, under the exist- 
ing apportionment, their fraction is not large 
enough to entitle them to more than one; but 
which Representative that should be is a matter 
that [ think the Senate ought not to undertake to 
determine. Itis a matter that seems to me be- 


longs properly either to the House of Represent- | 


atives, or to the State of Minnesota when it shall 


be admitted, to determine which of the three shall | 


|| be that one. 


Mr. BIGGS. The object of my inquiry of the 


honorable Senator from Lilinois was, to determ- || 


ine as to the motion | should make for the amend- 
men’ of this section before it is proposed to be 
stricken out, as I suppose it will be proper to 


| amend the section before the question is taken 


If Minnesota be admit- || 


upon striking it out. I coneur with the Senator 
from Missouri, that we ought to determine in 


‘this bill the number of Representatives to which 


|| portionment. 
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the State is entitled in the House of Rep 
tives, and I am disposed to be liberal to ¢ 
State. If you take her population now, to 4, 

termine the number of Representatives to which 

she is entitled, of course she has an advan; : 
‘over the States whose apportionment was m 
on the basis of the last census; but I am w; line 
to give her that advantage, and also to give },,. 
the additional advantage of a liberal apportion. 
ment of Representatives, in admitting her into the 
Union. I will, therefore, move that the second 
section be amended by striking out the word 
‘‘ one,’’ in the second line, and inserting * ty...» 
and by striking out the rest of the section, after 
the words ‘* House of Representatives of the Uni. 
| ted States,’’ which provides for such additiona) 

Representatives as the population of the State may 
| entitleher to. We then settle the matter; and by 
a liberal application of the facts, as we understand 
them, give her two pane in the House 
of Representatives. I move this amendment tg 
the section, before the question is taken on the 
| motion of the Senator from Illinois to strike jy 
out. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I will state the facts of 
this case as I understand them. By the enabling 
act it was provided that if Minnesota decided 
to form a constitution and State government, a 
cersus should then be taken; and she should be 
entitled to such number of Representatives, upon 
her admission, as that census should show her to 
be entitled to according to the present rule of ap. 
When the convention met and de- 

cided to go on and make a constitution, the See- 
retary of the Interior, being informed that that 
contingency had happened, issued his orders for 
taking the census; and the proper officers, the mar- 
shals and the deputy samebtlas went on taking it, 
In the mean time the convention proceeded to 
make the constitution; and in that constitution, 
without waiting for the result of the census to 
| transpire, they provided that the people should 
/ elect three Representatives to Congress, and de- 
clared the whole Territory to be one district for 
that purpose, and they went on and made the elee- 
tion before the taking of the census was completed, 
They also proceeded to submit the consutution 
to the people, who ratified it, and held on the same 
|| day an election for members of the State Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature met, and chose Senators 
to Congress. 

When I examined this subject in the commit 
tee, it appeared to me at the first blush that if 
| Minnesota were admitted under her constitution, 
without saying anything in regard to the number 
of her Representatives, it would be a mere ques- 
| tion for the House of Representatives to settle 
the number, and to decide which of the persons 
already elected should be Representatives in that 
| House by virtue of the enabling act, which de- 

clared that she should be entitled to the number 
which the present apportionment would give ler 
on the taking of the census. On more full reflec- 
‘tion, however, I came to the conclusion, and | 
| believe the committee agree with me in this opin- 
| ion, that inasmuch as they have put into their 
| constitution a provision for three Representatives 
to Congress for the time being, they will be en 
| titled to have those three I<e}resentatives if we 
, admit them under that constitution without any 
| qualification. It was to exclude any such cot 
clusion that the second section was inserted in (he 
bill. It was ingrafted into it with the view 0 
|| carrying out the provision of the enabling act, and 
give them the number of Representatives to whic! 
| their census may entitle them, and no more, ane 
to rebut the presumption which might arise ths! 
| we agreed to let them have three members, wii! 
presumption probably would arise if it was no 
| rebutted by some such provision as this. 
| The census returns have fully come in, excep" 
for seven or eight counties, and in regard to those 
| the committee made an estimate, by taking “” 
| number of votes in those counties and estimating 
|| the same proportion of people to each voter as!" 
| the rest of the Territory; and on this basis ¥° 
| came to the conclusion that Minnesota has be- 
|| tween one hundred and forty-five thousand - 
|| one hundred and fifty thousand people. The pres: 
| entratio of representation is ninety-three thousa”’ 
1 four hundred and twenty; Minnesota, therefore, 
has sufficient population for one Representau’s 
| and she has a fraction larger than half the wee 
required for another. Now, it is suggested ast 
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_.oynd of the motion of the Senator from North 
Farolina, that that census was perhaps short of 
otyuth. | think the fair presumption from the 
~o«@ within my Knowledge is rather the other 
~ay, 1 believe they counted many men in that 
snaus as inhabitants of Minnesota, whose fami- 

s remain in New England to this day. Those 
opsons have gone there with a view to settle— 
ey are making arrangements to settle—but that 
«not taking upa residence. | take it that a man’s 
residence is where his family resides, whatever his 
ultimate purposes may be. The fact is, I believe, 
;hat that census in all probability is larger than the 
“ye number of residents in Minnesota. At any 
rate, [do not know how we can obtain by mere 
suezestion, estimation, or guess, as a Yankee 
would call it, what should be the rule of our duty, 
when we have official information before us. When 
we take the returns before us and make a liberal 
aitowance for the seven oreight remaining coun- 
vies, by estimating their population according to 


che number of votes they cast, I think we do all || 


that we canas a basis for our action; and on that 
Lasis they are entitled to one Representative, and 
vo ha’ way towards another. 

The question pending now I understand is on 
the amendment of the Senator from North Caro- 
ina to the second section. I have no very great 


objection to the amendment, though I think two | 


tepresentatives are more than Minnesota is en- 
titled to; but Ido not see that the amendment 
will help the matter atall. As truly stated by 
the Senator from Hlinois, and the Senator from 
Missouri, the trouble is, that if Minnesota cannot 
have three members she cannot have any at the 
present time, but there must be a new election. 


' Mr. PUGH. Why cannot the House of Rep- | 


resentatives take the highest? 

Mr. COLLAMER. The people have voted for 
three men. The people have never decided which 
two or which one of the three they would have, 


if they had to select only one or two. The House | 


of Representatives, in admitting any of them, will 
have to make an election forthem. They will 


have to select from the three who have been elected | 


by the people; and I think they have no power to 


make any such election as that, any more of two || 


members than of one. I do not know which of 


these men had the highest number of votes, or || 
whether there was any difference between them 
in that respect, nor do I think that any criterion | 


at all. That might depend on a man’s location. 
If the people were to elect two members, they 
might locate them in different sections of the State. 
I do not see how it is possible to determine any- 
thing any more with two members than with one. 
If we strike out this section, I presume the whole 
three must be admitted, because the constitution 
of Minnesota provides for three members of Con- 
gress; and if we admit them with that constitu- 
tion, and exclude no conclusion to the contrary, 
we provide for admitting the three members. 
That is evidently improper, und I do not know 


but that it is unconstitutional; for we have no || 
power to give Representatives disproportioned to | 
I think, therefore, the sec- | 
tion should not be stricken out. As to the amend- | 


the different States. 


ment, 1 do not think it will help the matter at all; 
but it will still require a new election,as much so 


ss if only one Representative were provided for. | 


Whether you allow one Representative or two 
Representatives, the matter will have to be sent 
back to the people for them to wake an election 
of the true number to which they are entitled. 
Mr. PUGH. Iask fora division of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina. 1 be- 
lieve the State of Minnesota is entitled to three 
epresentatives. I think so from information I 


have. I shall vote for the first part of the amend- | 


ment of the Senator from North Carolina, striking 
out ** one” and inserting ** two,’ and then I shall 
vote against the second part of his amendment, 


- as to leave the House of Representatives, on | 
= testimony as they may receive, to decide | 
whether or not Minnesota shail be entitled to one, || 


‘Wo, or three Representatives. 
Mr. BAYARD. I believe the pending motion 


's to strike out the second section of the bill re- | 


ported wt the committee. 

' The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state 
0 the Senator from Delaware that the pending 
qvestion ison the motion of the Senator from 
ae Carolina, to amend the second section b 
“riking out the word ‘*one’’and inserting ‘‘two;”” 


|| population could not be 


the word ** Representatives,’’ so that the clause 
shall read * that said State shall be entitled to two 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
| States.” 

Mr. BAYARD. My objection will be precisely 
the same to that amend mentas it would be to strik- 
ing out the whole section. ‘The enabling act for 
Minnesota made the proper provision under the 

| laws of the United States. Every State is entitled, 
_in the House of Représentatives, to a proportion- 
ate representation, according to the principles of 


\, the Constitution, not to an arbitrary number; and 


therefore, when a new State is coming in, as her 
known at the time of 
the preceding general decennial enumeration, it is 
always proper to provide for ascertaining her pop- 
| ulation. Congress made that provision in the Min- 
| nesota enabling act. Section four of that act pro- 
| vided that, in the event of the convention adopting 
| a constitution, the Secretary of the Interior was 
to cause a census of the inhabitants to be taken; 
and that the State should be entitled to one Rep- 
resentative, and such additional Representatives 
as the population should, according to the census, 
| show her to be entitled to upon the present ratio 
| of representation. ‘That is justand fair. What- 
ever the State is entitled to on that basis, of course 
she ought to have, and no more. The whole dif- 
ficulty has arisen from a perhaps not unnatural 
eagerness on the part of the new State to act be- 
| fore she was in a condition to act, and to act be- 
yond her power. In the schedule to her consti- 
tution, Minnesota has undertaken, in violation of 
the very law under which she organized her con- 
stitution, to claim representation in Congress on 
a different basis from what the law allows her. It 
is for Congress, not for a State, to prescribe the 
basis under the Constitution of the United States. 
Not only has she done that, but she has, in arti- 
cle sixteen of her constitution, violated the exist- 
ing law of the United States, which requires elec- 
tions for members of Congress to be by single 
districts. She has provided that, ‘‘ for the pur- 
poses of the first election the State shall consti- 
tute one district, and shall elect three members 
to the House of Representatives of the United 
|| States.”’ . 
| The general law requires that the elections of 
, members of Congress shall be by single districts. 
| Minnesota has chosen as her first act to annex 
|| to her constitution a provision making the State 


to three members. This clause is wrong in all 
respects. In truth, it ought to form no part of the 
constitution. I agree with the honorable Senator 
|| from Vermont, that this clause being there, if we 
admit the State under this constitution, it will be 
| considered as an assent to the clause, unless we 
insert some provision excluding that conclusion. 
As I do not think Minnesota thad a right to ex- 


and by striking out the residue of the section after | 
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tled, according to the ratio, to more than one 
Representative. Ifshe is entitled to more than one 
and has elected them under the terms of the law, 
itwill bea simple matter of calculation when they 
o to the House of Representatives whether that 
Louse will admit one or twa, and the right will 
be fixed properly by the terms of the law itself. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Ohio has asked for a division of the question upon 
the amendment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. The Chair thinks it is susceptible of divis- 
ion. The first question, therefore, will be on strik- 
ing out **one”’ and inserting “*two’’ before the 


|| word ** Representative.’’ 


Mr. CLAY caiied for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered. 

Mr. FITCH. The question, as stated by the 
Chair, is on striking out ‘*one’’ and inserting 
‘*two.’’ Cannot that be divided so as to let us 
vote simply on striking out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order, 
according to the rules of this body, to divide a 
motion to strike out and insert. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 


| resulted—yeas 12, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Biggs, Bright, Brown, Douglas, 
Fitch, Green, Jones, Pugh, Sebastian, Stuart, and Wright 
—12, 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Broderick, 
Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Clay, Collamer, Crittenden, 


| Dixon, Doolittle, Evans, Fessenden, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Fos- 


ter, Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Johnson of Arkansas, John- 


| son of Tennessee, King, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Seward, 
Simmons, Slidell, Trumbull, Wade, Wilson, and Yulee— 


So the first branch of Mr. Biags’s amendment 
was rejected. ° 

Mr. BIGGS. The Senate having rejected the 
first part of the amendment, my object cannot be 
attained by the rest of the proposition; and there- 
fore | withdraw it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question re- 
curs on the motion of the Senator from Illinois to 
strike out the second section of the bill. 

Mr. BIGGS. I suppose the object of that mo- 


| tion is to allow the State of Minnesota three Rep- 


resentatives in the other House, under her con- 


'| stitution. That will be the effect of striking out 


| ercise any such power, I cannot vote for striking | 


| out or amending this section of the bill, as now 
proposed. She is no more entitled to two Rep- 
resentatives than to three, on any evidence we 
have. The bill reported by the committee gives 
_ her fairly all that she is entitled to; that is, one 
Representative certainly, to which every State is 


for her population. g 
| mately to the House of Representatives. It be- 
| longs to them, after we have declared what num- 
| ber of members the State is entitled to under the 
ratio, to determine as to the election of their own 
members, and whom they will admit. Whether 
they will admit the persons already elected or 
not, is a question for them, and not for us. Con- 
gress is to prescribe what the representation shall 
be in the admission of a new State, not the State 
herself, noteither House of Congressalone. Then, 
as to who has been elected, and whether the 
election has been in accordance with the right to 
which the State is entitled after her admission 
‘is a question for the House in which the case 
| arises to determine for itself. 





resentatives to which her population entitles her. 
There is no evidence before us under the law, 
U there is no census which shows that she is enti- 





always entitled, and any additional number that, | 
by the ratio of representation, she is entitled to || 
That leaves the rest legiti- || 


that section, and Iam therefore opposed to it. 
Mr. MASON. 1 propose, if it be in order, to 

amend the section by striking out all after the 

word ‘‘Representative,”’ the effect of which will 


| be to entitle the State to one Representative only. 


: ee ‘ os : , '| I may be wrong, because I have not had sufficient 
into one district instead of three, if she is entitled || : 


| time to reflect on it; but I do not see how the 


problem can be worked out to entitle this State to 
more than one Representative under what is con- 
tained in the second section. The provision is, 
that * the said State shall be entitled to one Rep- 


| resentative, and such additional Representatives in 


Congress as the population of said State, accord- 
ing to the census authorized by the act approved 
February 26, 1857, shall show it to be entitled to 


according to the present ratio of representation.’” 
| The present ratio of representation does not as- 


sign any number to any fraction of the unit pre- 
scribed by the law. The mode of ascertaining 
the apportionment in the law to which I have just 


_adverted, is by first determining what shall be the 


whole number of Representatives,which was fixed 


at two hundred and thirty-three, and then it was 


required that the Secretary of the Interior, after 
ascertaining the entire population to be represent- 
ed, should divide that by the number of Repre- 
sentatives. The law declares— 


“That the product of such division, rejecting any frac- 
tion of a unit, if any shall remain, shall be the ratio or rule 


|| of apportionment.” 


| 
| 


I submit then that the section, as reported by the 
committee, ought to stand, and that the objection | 
to fixing two Representatives is just as strongasto | 
fixing three. According to the enabling act, Con- | 
| gress is to give to Minnesota the number of Rep- | 


And then it provides further that— 

‘‘ The Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain the repre- 
sentative population of each State, and divide the whole 
number of representative population of each State by the 


|| ratio already determined by him as above directed, and the 


product of this last division shall be the number of Repre- 
sentatives apportioned to such State under the then last 
enumeration: Provided, That the loss in the number of mem- 
bers, caused by the fractions remaining in the several States 
on the division of the population thereof, shall be compen- 
sated for by assigning to so many States having the largest 
fractions one additional member each for its fraction as may 
be necessary to make the whole number of Representatives 
two hundred and thirty-three.” 

I do not see, therefore, how the rule provided 
for in the second section of this bill can be 
worked out, or how it can be competent for the 
House of Representatives, to whom it would be 
left, to allow, according to the rule prescribed by 
the existing law, to this State more than one Rep- 
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resentative. ‘There is none assigned to any 

articular fraction. This condition of things is 
»rought about by the necessities, [ suppose, that 
are imposed on a new State where it has nota 
population which will assign to it under the ex- 
isting law a certain number of Representatives, 
equal to what may have been assigned to the 
States in the Union at the time the apportionment 
was made proportionate to its population; and 
that we can only getat the resultlegitimately and 
constitutionally, by assigning to this State for the 
present but one Representative. I move,therefore, 
to strike out the residue of the section. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 concur with the Senator 
from Virginia that under the bill as it now stands 
the House of Representatives would assign but 
one Representative to Minnesota. As] stated be- 
fore, | agreed to that section in committee asa 
matter = corr in order to get permission to 
report the bill atall. I desired to give Minnesota 
the whole three members she has elected. If I 
could not get that, I desired to give her two, and 
therefore voted for the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina. My object, in moving to 
strike out the entire section, is to give her three. 
The amendment of the Senator from Virginia will 
certainly fix itatone. Itis unnecessary to argue 
it. The Senate understands the question. 

Mr. MASON. I do not exactly understand 
the Senator from Illinois. Aslam informed, the 
population of this Territory, ascertained under 
the census directed by the law of 1857, so far as 
it has been ascertained, would not entitle her to 
two Representatives, unless she should have a 
fractional part of a unit represented. Do I un- 
derstand the Senator from {iimois to say that his 
purpose is to give to that State a larger number of 
Representatives in proportion to its population 
than is assigned to the other States under the 
Constitution; or that he would fix it at three, re- 
gardless of whether, under the Apportionment 
which is fixed by the Constitution, she would be 
entitled to only two, and thus make a distinction 
in favor of this State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will answer the Senator 
very frankly. When I reported the bill some years 
ago to admit Texas into the Union, we had no 
official evidence which warranted the belief that 
she had population enough for more than one 
member of Congress; yet there was unofiicial 
evidence such as left the impression on our minds 
that she had more than that, and her population 
was increasing very rapidly, and Congress con- 
cluded to act on the best information they had, 
which was satisfactory to each member, though 
not official, and we allowed Texas two members 
of Congress. So in the case of California, the 
official returns would not have justified the allow- 
ance of more than one member, but we had un- 
official verbal information such as to satisfy mem- 
bers that probably she was entitled totwo. It was 
a very large new State, and we thought we should 
be liberal towards her, and we allowed her two 
members. I would act on the same rule with 
Minnesota. While technically, under the law, 
she would be entitled to only one member, yet 
the official evidence shows that she has sufficient 
population for one, and more than a moiety of the 
number required for another. For this reason I 
voted to allow her two members. I have had evi- 
dence which satisfies me that the census was not 
fairly taken, and that a large part of the popula- 
tion were excluded. Under that state of the case, 
I believe there is in Minnesota population more 
than enough for two members of Congress, and 
therefore [am in favor of allowing three. I do 
not think she has quite enough population for 
three, but she certainly has more than enough for 
two. I have voted for two; I shall vote for three; 
in other words, I shall vote for the highest num- 
ber, not exceeding three, that I can get. I acton 
that principle. 

Mr. MASON. The actual number provided 
for in the apportionment as the ratio of represent- 
ation is ninety-three thousand four hundred and 
twenty. Then to entitle a State to two Repre- 
sentatives, if we are to be governed by the rule, 
she must have one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty inhabitants. The 
census, as far as taken, shows, | understand, one 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. One hundred and thirty- 
six thousand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 


The subsequent returns 


show one hundred and forty-two thousand, with 
six counties to be heard from; and estimating the 
population in those counties according to the vote 
given, we should have the whole number one 
hundred and forty-nine or one hundred and fifty 
thousand, according to the census. 

Mr. MASON. ‘That is in the whole Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, according to the cen- 
sus, 

Mr. MASON. Then one hundred and fifty 
thousand is the maximum population of Minne- 
sota, according to the actual returns, and froma 
computation or estimate that, I suppose, has been 
liberally made. I understand the Senator from 


Illinois, in providing for the admission of this | 
northwestern State, to say that because, in the | 


case of ‘Texas, Congress assigned two members, 
without having any official returns of what the 
population was, and allowing each Senator or 
member of the House of Representatives to de- 
termine for himself, by such estimate as he could 
form, what it was; and because, in the case of 
California, on conjectural estimate alone, two 
members were allowed to that State, he, in this 


case, with official information that there is nota | 


population in Minnesota that will entitle this State 
to two Representatives, is prepared to give her 
three; and the reason for it, if [ understand him 
correctly, is that he does not believe the census 
returns were accurately taken. 

Well, now, Mr. President, we have a rule of 
the Constitution, one that is most important to 


preserve the equality of these States, and that is, | 


that in the popular branch, political power shall 
be wielded in proportion to numbers, ascertained 
in the mode provided by the Constitution, and we 


have a law to carry that out. I would submit, | 


then, with the great respect which I bear to the 
honorable Senator and his position here, whether 
it is not rather too liberal to say that in affecting 
political power in the popular branch, he will feel 


himself at liberty to repudiate and disclaim in- | 
formation provided by law, and given under the | 


sanctions of law, in order to concede a large po- 
litical weight in the popular branch to a State pro- 


posing to come in than would be conceded either | 


by the laws-or the Constitution? I cannot see, I 


confess, any manner by which we can, as at pres- 


ent informed, allow this new State more than one 


Representative, without doing it in flagrant dis- | 


regard both of the Constitution and the laws of 
the land. 


Mr. GREEN. I think the Senator from Vir- | 
ginia is a little mistaken, because the enabling act, | 


as we call it, is not obligatory upon the present 
Congress. ‘The enabling act made a certain pro- 


vision. That enabling act said Minnesota should | 
have one member, and such others as the census || 


should show her to be entitled to; but that ena- 


bling act is not the law to govern this Congress. | 
it was a promise and a pledge to the people of | 


Minnesota, and they have a right to insist that we 
shall come up to it; but we have a right to go be- 
yond it. The evidence before us is this: the cen- 
sus is imperfectly taken, and I have here letters, 
received by the Secretary of the Interior, showing 
that several of the marshals refused to take the 
census because the compensation was not enough 
to pay their expenses. I have evidence more 
than that: one of the marshals who had taken 
the census, when he ascertained what his com- 
pensation would be, threw the returns in the fire 
and burnt them up. We have census returns of 
one hundred and forty-six thousand, and other 
counties not heard from, that would swell the 
number up, according to the same rate, to more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is any return of this made to 
Congress? 

Mr. GREEN. I have the evidences in my 
drawer. Partof them I presented to the Senator 
from Lllinois. Now we Soe that the vote cast 
for the election of State officers was forty thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty-two. . We have 
the census of certain counties, and the vote of 
certain counties. Strike the average to see how 
many inhabitants there are to the voter, and you 
will find itto be six inhabitants to a voter. Mul- 
tiply the forty thousand four hundred and twen- 


ty-two by six, and you have got more than two | 


hundred and forty thousand inhabitants. We 
know the census was taken imperfectly. The 
evidence is before«s; the Secretary of the Inte- 
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|| rior has received letters showing that fact As 
the census is imperfect, as we have other ae 
dence bearing on the point, as it tends to es. 
and, in the absence of anything conflictine with 
| it, does prove, that Minnesota has two hundred 
and forty thousand inhabitants, to limit her sim- 
ply to one member, as though she had but niyo. 
ty-three thousand inhabitants would be Unjust 
[am not able to talk on this subject. My Jano, 
are worn out; my system is exhausted; and jj 
I can do is to present this simple point: first, tha: 
the census returns, the evidence shows, were jm. 
perfect, and the marshals were notable to take jt. 
some of them, in consequence of the inadequacy 
of the pay, burnt up the census returns after they 
had taken them. 
Mr. SEWARD. The honorable Senator will 
|| allow me to ask him a question? Does he kyow 
how these marshals were paid for taking the 
names? Were they paid per capita or by the day? 
Mr. GREEN. They were paid according jy 
the rate of proportion adopted, I think, on the 
| motion of Senator Underwood, of Kentucky. 
| Mr. MASON, and others. ‘* The square root,” 
|| [Laughter. ] é 
Mr. GREEN. I know they all said it was so 
inadequate that they could not afford to travel 
over a large extent of country for the few cenis 
of compensation provided. We do know, how- 
ever, that a certain number of votes were cast, 
and we also know that the average of population 
to the votes returned is about six to one, and that 
will give us over two hundred and forty thousand 
inhabitants. Onthat I feel justified in acting in- 
/} asmuch as I am not bound by the prior action, 
Mr. SLIDELL. It is very evident that we can- 
|| not dispose of this bill to-day. There are various 
executive messages that ought to be considered, 
and I move now that the Senate proceed to the 
| consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
|| After some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
|| opened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepvnespay, March 24, 1858. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
| The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into 
| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

| Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bococx in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of House 
bill No. 306, to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
| priation for the service of the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, 1858; upon which Mr. Cran, 
| of Missouri, was entitled to the floor. 
|| Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
| whatever may have been my disposition hereto- 
| fore not to engage in this debate, I feel constrained 
| at this time, in view of the speech of we honorable 

colleague [Mr. Biair] yesterday, to depart from 
that rule. He has attempted, by his speech here 
yesterday, as well as heretofore, to inaugurate & 
| new policy in the State which he and L in part 
represent. When I entered the Congress of the 
| United States as a Representative from Missou", 
I expected to meet opposition to our policy from 
Representatives of the northern States. I expect 
ed to hear, and came prepared to hear, such argu 
| ments from gentlemen whose education and whose 

bias, from being reared up under different inst 
_ tutions, would naturally lead them to oppose the 
|| institution of slavery. But I did not expect ever 
to hear any gentleman from a southern State, 
raised and educated and living under our insttt- 
| tions, assuming a position of antagonism to the 
|| interests of the South, throwing the weight of his 
| voice and influence against them, and endeavoring 
| to shed a blight over the country. j 

Mr. Chairman, that gentleman indicated, 
his speech yesterday, his purpose to effect one ©! 
two objects, either of which would bring _— 
| destruction on the State he in part represents. 0" 
_ of those purposes is to establish the principle o! 
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mancipation in the State of Missouri, and in the 
eme . 


South. Now, by the constitution of the State of 
\jissouri, its Legislature is prohibited from pass- 
ye any Jaw emancipating slaves until they first 
nay the owners, or get the consent of the owners. 
The provision 18 as follows: 

«The General Assembly shall not have power to pass 


Ws: ‘ . . . 
«|, For the emancipation of slaves without the consent 


owners ; or without paying them, before such eman- | 


jpation, a full equivalent for such slaves so emancipated.” 
cl} rae - 
Sir, as I remarked, the gentleman’s policy tends 


., one of two things: either to emancipate slaves | 
in the State of Missouri by first obtaining the con- | 
cont of the slaveowners, or providing means to | 


pay the slaveowners the equivalent for the slaves; 
sr else to override the cohstitution and act the 


gerarian in full, by striking down the liberties of | 


- people whom he in part represents 
Mr. BLAIR. ‘Will my colleague allow me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. No, sir; I do not 
yield the floor.~ It is not the usage here to do so. 
" Sir, as Ihave said, the constitution of Missouri 
povides that no slave shall be emancipated by 
the Legislature unless a just equivalent be paid 
to the owner. How many slaves are there in 
Missouri? I assert that there are now over one 
hundred thousand, 





t} 
ui 


ual increase of slaves, in proportion to the increase 


of the white population, and as great as that of | 
We now have over one hupn- || 


any other State. 
dred thousand slaves. These slaves, at a fair 
average valuation, are worth $500 a head. What 
does he propose to do? 

in the face of 


consent of their owners, or without first paying 
for them a fair valuation? Is he ing 
afilict his constituents and mine with a debt? Is 
he attempting to ingraft upon that State a policy 


that shall bring her into debt between fifty and | 
Where is he to get the | 


sixty million dollars? 
money? Or, is he attempting to carry out an 
agrarian policy that shall strike down private and 
vested rights, irrespective of constitutional law? 
In examining the census returns of that State, I 
find these statistics: 


In 1810 Missouri contained.......++.s.e.. 3,010 slaves. 
woe eee010,222 6 


MP csade'ss 0504 5R0460.064000 04 


eee Ua Bae bae theses Souk 00000055081 
MR ios sku Sasnbidicnititess tle tush .. 58,240 « 
Recnk mien Sepaaenins iertnepabeneeselee:. 


Now, by the laws of Missouri, we take the cen- 
sus every four years for State purposes; and I 
assert that there are, according to those census 
returns, at this time from one hundred thousand 


to one hundred and ten thousand slaves in the | 


State of Missouri. 

And now I propose to show what will be the 
consequence of inaugurating the policy in that 
State which my colleague from St. Louis proposes 
toenforce. By the estimate I have stated, these 
one hundred thousand slaves, at an average value 


of $500 a head, are'worth to-day $50,000,000. | 


The State could only raise the money to pay for 
them by the issue of State bonds. 
the State are now worth 874 cents on the dollar. 
In order to pay the $50,000,000, bonds to the 
amount of $56,500,000 will have to be issued. The 


interest on these bonds would amount to $3,390,- | 


000. Suppose these bonds are issued for twenty- 
five years, to be paid off in that time, making 
‘he average annual payments of $2,260,000 prin- 


‘pal, which must be paid by the people of Mis- | 
Sourt, and in addition thereto $3,390,000 of inter- |, 


est, which makes a total of $5,650,000 annually. 

But, sir, that gentleman set out in his argument 
'y Saying that there was a slave oligarchy in this 
country, and that that slave oligarchy had entered 
‘nto a conspiracy, in the North and in the South, 
_ the purpose of striking down free labor, and 
y this power ruling the country. I ask that gen- 
"eman if he does not form a part of that slave 
oligarchy ?- Is he not a slaveholder in the State 
of Missouri? Does not he derive his subsistence, 
‘part, from the toil and labor of those slaves? 
hy, then, is he here to perform the ungrateful 
‘ty to his constituents of striking down, by his 
volce and his power, the peace ant prosperity of 
‘se people of the State which he in part repre- 
oo Why did he not put himself into the 
‘reach, and show his own philanthropy by lib- 
*raing his own slaves, before he undertook to 


THE C 


The national census shows | 
that, from 1810 up to 1850, there has been agrad- || 


To emancipate them, | 
that provision in the constitution | 
that slaves shall not be emancipated without the | 


yroposing to | 


The bonds of | 


uiniliating to me to see a Representative in this 

| House from the State of Missouri, representing 
slaveholding constituents, who can find no other 

/ employment in the councils of the nation than to 
defame his constituents It is humiliating to me 

| to find a colleague on t/is floor, represegting in 
part the State from which I hail—a State whose 
prosperity has been unequaled, whose resources 
are inexhaustible, whose population is increasing 
as rapidly as that of any State in this Union—I 
say it is humiliating to me to see a Representa- 
tive of that gallant and glorious State come here 
to strike down her energies, and casting a blight 
upon her prosperity. 

My constituents are deeply interested in this 

question. I representa proud and gallant con- 
stituency; it is a rural district; they have their 
farms and their cottages; they have their slaves 
and their domestic circles, where peace and pros- 
perity reign; and when I see a policy attempted 
to be ingrafted, by a representative of a slave 
| State, the tendency of which is to place daggers 
in the hands of our slaves, as well as torches to 
burn down our dwellings, power to insult our 
wives and children, and to break down the pros- 
perity of my State, I should be recreant to the 
duties | owe to my constituents if I were to re- 
main silent. 

But, sir, that gentleman was not content with 
assailing the institutions of his own State, of his 
| own constituents, and of mine, which I have the 
right to protect, but he charges that there is a 
combination between the Executive and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Sir, that court 
is so high in the affections of the people, its char- 
|| acter is so well established in the records of the 
country, that | apprehend no assault of my col- 


cated in a school of politics which teaches that 
this is a Government of checks and balances; that 
we have an executive, legislative, and judicial 
department; that these three departments are co- 


on another. 


obey the laws of the land; and I consider the deci- 

the maintenance of those decisions, as the most 

perfect guarantees of civil and political liberty. 
My colleague, in the conclusion of his remarks, 


it would awaken the attention of the southern 
poor man; and that it was his pride to believe that 
the State which he in part represented would lead 
the column of emancipation. In me Jetgeents 
| this statement will not be verified. For the evi- 


souri, I turn the gentleman’s attention to the cen- 
sus tables. 

How long have you been engaged in this unholy 
work? How long has the party with which my 
colleague acts been striking at our institutions? 





numbers and prosperity, just as though he were 


made. Her march has not been delayed by the 


| league will affect it. Mr. Chairman, I was edu- | 


ordinate and distinct; that one is not to encroach | 
That court was established by the | 
constitutional power of our country; and it is one, | 
the chief justice of which, and the associate jus- | 
tices of which, have placed themselves too high | 
for any man on this floor successfully to assail. I | 
consider it to be the oa of every good citizen to | 


sions of the Supreme Court upon these laws, and | 


stated that if this discussion did no other good, | 


dence that this doctrine does not obtain in Mis- | 
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| charge his constituents and mine with forming a | 
|| part of a slave oligarchy? Mr. Chairman, it is | 
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of his hands; and this claim is generally admitted 
to be just. He it was who ingrafted upon our 
State government the guards for securing the prop- 
erty of slaveholders against just sach men as my 
colleague. He itwas who provided that this prop- 
erty should not be taken without due compensa- 
tion to its owners. And this was the sentiment 
of the people at the time of the formation of our 
State government, as will appear by the following 
extract from the St. Louis Cowelicnadiel at the 
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_ time by Colonel Benton. The date of the paper 


from which it is taken is October 28, 1819: 

‘* Notwithstanding the great number of persons who are 
held in check by the agitation of the slave question in Con- 
gress, the emigration to Missouri is astonishingly great. Prob- 
ably from_ thirty to fifty wagons daily cross the Mississippi 
at the different ferries, and bring in an average of four to 
five hundred souls aday. The emigrants are principally 
from Kentueky, Tennessee, Virginia, and the States fur- 
ther south. They bring with them great numbers of slaves, 
knowing that Congress has no power to impose the agi- 
tated restriction, and that the people of Missouri will never 
adopt it.’’ 


That was the sentiment of the people at the 


| beginning, and we have lived up to it in Missouri 


ever since. And I turn the attention of my col- 


| league to these words of Colonel Benton, whom 


he is endeavoring to imitate so far as his capacity 
will permit. I refer him to the opinions of the 
same distinguished statesman in the Panama-mis- 
sion discussion. Colonel Benton stated in that 
controversy, that the man who would undertake 


| to agitate the slave question in these Halls—any 


one who would undertake to inaugurate the policy 
of emancipation in a slaveholding State, was at- 
tempting to reénact the scenes of San Domingo; 


_that such men come here with daggers in their 





roe ee 
Yet how much have they effected? The slave | 
population of our State has gone on increasing in | 


not there, and these efforts of his party were not | 


|| machinations of those who have been recreant to | 


her interests. 


| 
| ple. It is now as it was at the beginning. At the 
Inauguration of our State government, we had 
i great men at the helm. We had Benton, Barton, 
|| Cook, Green, Finley, and others. They were 
| statesmen of no ordinary stature; they were pa- 
| triots and men of learning; they planted slavery as 
| one of our domestic institutions, and those who 
| came there to settie did so with the knowledge that 
|| they were settling ina slave State. Our people 
|| have lived and grown up with that institution; 
| and they have prospered under it. These latter 
| day saints, however, these young sprouts who have 
grown upon the body veer undertake to under- 


mine and destroy the State’s prosperity. 


Just here, Mr. Chairman, | will state, in order | 


Our policy is fixed in the affections of the peo- | 





that Colonel Benton may have the benefit of it, | 


that he has claimed that the provision in the con- 


|| stitution of Missiouri which 


hands and hell in their hearts. These were the 
sentiments of Colonel Benton, and they are the 
sentimenis of the people of our State. 

I make these remarks, Mr. Chairman, because 
I represent a people who are jealous ofgheir rights 
and who are loyal to this Union. The people of 
Missouri have, indeed, upon every battle-field 
where we have contended, upheld the flag of our 
Union with all their might. The armies of the 
United States have always had her full quota. 
The people of my State are a law-abiding and 
Union-loving people. They are educated and 
intelligent,and are not ignorant of their true inter- 
ests. Therefore, I supposed my colleagues from 
Missouri, my colleague from St. Louis included, 
would come here with the determination of stand- 
ing fair before Congress, and ingratiating ourselves 
with our fellow-members, so that we might assist 
to secure the growing development of the great re- 
sources of our State; that we would encourage the 
people in their agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits to strengthen the arm of defense, without at- 
tempting, on the contrary, to strike at the vitals of 
the State, and to undermine her institutions. The 
people of Missouri cherish the Union; and the 
cherish, and will maintain with equal energy, their 
own rights of property. They will never tame! 
surrender to any fanaticism, nor will they permit 
any one to undermine and to destroy their insti- 
tutions. 

My colleague’s policy, in my judgment, strikes 
at every institution of Missouri. He said, too, 
in his speech, yesterday, that he would as soon 
attempt to educate a negro slave for the St. Louis 
bar as to educate one for any of the mechanical 
pursuits to sit side by side to work with the white 
mechanic. He said that he represented a constit- 
uency who would spurn such an attempt. It is 
well known that in the city of St. Louis, which 
forms part of my colleague’s congressional dis- 
trict, numerous negro mechanics work side by side 
with white mechanics. I could almost name shop 
after shop where this isdone. And Iam notsure 
that some of his own slaves are not mechanics, 
and receiving hire in the shops of the State of 
Missouri. I have been told by gentlemen living 
in the city of St. Louis, (1 do not speak of the fact 
from personal knewledge,) that there are many 
negro mechanics now working in that city, and 
that is the case in other parts of the State as well 
as in the city of St. Louis. 

Gentlemen speak about this being a question 
between free thier and slave Jabor. That is not 
the question. Whenever you free the negroes, 
then itis that our fellow-citizens raise objection to 
being put upon a level with free negroes. While 
the labor is performed by slaves, our sons, our 
brothers, and all our fellow-citizens, work in the 


read was the work same field andin the same shop with slaves. They 
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are slaves, and their labor is considered inferior; 
but the moment you free the slave, you raise the 
dignity of his labor, and bring down that of the 
white man, and they are pvt on a level; and that 
ia the reason why the two races cannot work 
together. That is a well-known fact in other 
States, and everywhere. 

But suppose the gentleman’s doctrine were to 
obtain: he would bring his State into a debt of 
some sixty million dollars, the interest of which 
we could not pay. And then his policy is to free 
the slaves. He says they must not be educated, 
that they must not be held in bondage. I ask that 
ventleman, where are they togo? Are they to be 
turned loose in our community—a degraded, un- 
lettered, and uneducated population? When you 
do that, you destroy both races, because they 
cannot live together. I suppose, however, from 


the speech made by the gentleman on another | 


oceasion, that he is looking to Central America, 
and expects to transport them there. 

‘I now proceed to make a few remarks in rela- 
tion to the Kansas question. In this question the 
State which I, in part, represent is deeply inter- 
ested. Here isthe naked question, as admitted on 
all hands, of a State claiming admission into the 
Union. The constitution of Kansas tolerates sla- 
very. For that reason it is objected to by the more 
ultra of qur Republican friends. They acknowl- 
edge that is their objection, and their main ob- 
jection. Other arguments, however, are used, and 
other objections are seriously entertained and 
honestly, | have no doubt, by gentlemen upon 
this floor. They are objections and doctrines 
which have been discussed over and over again, 
so much so that | may seem to be imposing upon 
the patience of the House to discuss them further. 
But, sir, these are questions which will bear ar- 
gument and which affect the permanency of our 
institutions for all coming time, and for that rea- 
son they cannot be too well understood and too 
elaborately argued before the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, the objections to the admission 
of Kansas seem to me, principally, twofold. In 
the first place, it is denied upon the one hand by 
the Abolitionists upon this floor, by the Repub- 
lican party in mass, that Kansas ought not to be 
admitted; and the main reason for it is, that its 
constitution acknowledges slavery. These men 
also oppose the admission of any other slave 
State. These gentlemen deserve credit for their 
candor, and more credit than others who object 
to the admission of Kansas, but do not give their 
true reasons for that objection. 

It is said that this constitution has no verity, 
because the Legislature which provided for the 
convention had no authority in law; that it was 
nota legal Legislature. Now, sir, in regard to 
its being a legal Legislature, what authority have 
we in regard to its legality ornon-legality ? Where 
ought we to go in a government of written law, 
or in agovernment which has legal functionaries 
clothed with the authority of the people under the 
constitution, to ascertain the legality of any meas- 


ure? We must go to the law of the land; we must | 
go to the organs of the people to look into the | 


authority with which they are clothed, and the 
extent of that authority. 
Legislature an illegal Legislature ? 
Executive of the United States acknowledged its 
legality? Has not the Executive of the Territory 
acknowledged it? Have not the people acknowl- 
edged it? Have they notacknowledged that it was 
a legal Legislature, entitled to be respected by the 
ae aa and are not those who do not submit to 

verned by the laws of that Legislature rebels 
against their country, and call for the exertion of 
the strength of the Government to force them to 
submission? This acknowledgment has been the 
avowed policy of the Government. 
the avowed declaration of Walker, Stanton, and 
the President. It has been the doctrine of all good 


It has been | 


citizens in Kansas, as well as out of it. Secretary | 


Stanton, in his inaugural address to the people 
of that Territory, used the following language: 


“« The Government especiaily recognizes the territorial act 


which provides for assembling a convention to ferm a con- | 


stitution with & view to making application to Congress for 
admission as a State into the Union. That act is regarded 
as presenting the only test of the qualification of voters for 
delegates to the convention, and all preceding repugnant 
restrictions are thereby repealed. In this light the act must 


e through the delegates who may be 
in the constitutional convention. 


of the will of the peo 
chosen to tt 
{ do net ani balan, that, in order to avoid al! pretext 
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Rie, ; ‘5. : 
| for resistance to the peaceful operation of this law, the con- 





vention itself will, in some form, provide for submitting the 
great distracting question regarding their social institution, 
which has <o long agitated the people of Kansas, to a fair | 
vote of all the actual ona fide residents of the Territory, 
with every possible security against (raud and violence. If 
the constitution be thus framed, and the question of differ- 
ence thus submitted to the decision of the people, ft believe 
that Kansas will be admitted by Congress without delay, as 
one of the sovereign States of the Ameriean Union, and 
the territorial authorities will be immediately withdrawn.”’ 


Governor Walker, in 
the following language: 


‘Under our practice, the preliminary act of framing a 
State constitution is uniformly performed through the instru- 
mentality of a convention of delegates chosen by the peo- 
ple themselves. That convention is now about to be elected 
by you under the call of the Territorial Legislature, created 
and still recognized by the authority of Congress, and 
clothed by it, in the comprehensive language of the organic 
law, with full power to make such an enactment. The 
‘Territorial egi-lature, then, in asseaibling this convention, 
were fully sustained by the act of Congress, and the author- | 
ity of the convention is distinctly recognized in my instruc- 
tions from the President of the United States. Those who | 
oppose this course cannotaver the alleged irregularity of the | 
Territorial Legislature, whose laws in town and city elec- 
tions, in corporate franchises, and on all other subjects but 
slavery, they acknowledge by their votes and acquiescence. | 
If that Legislature was invalid, then are we without law or | 
order in Kansas ; without town, city, or county organiza 
tion; all legal and judicial transactions are void ; all ves 
null, and anarchy reigns throughout our borders. } 

“The people of Kansas, then, are invited by the highest | 
authority known to the Constitution to participate freely and | 
fairly in the election of delegates to frame a constitution 
and State government. The law has performed its entire 


his inaugural, also uses 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


appropriate function when it extends to the people the right || 


ot suffrage, but it cannot compel the performance of that 
duty. Throughout our whole Union, however, and where 
ever free government prevails, those who abstain from the 
exercise of the rightof suffrage authorize those who do vote 
to act for,them in that contingency, and the absentees are 
as much bound under the law and constitution, where there | 
is no fraud or violence, by the act of the majority of those 
who do vote, as if all had participated in the election. 
Otherwise, as voting must be voluntary, self-government 
would be impracticable, and monarchy or despotism would | 
remain as the only alternative. 

** But it is said that the convention is not legally called, 
and that the election will not be freely and fairly conducted. 
The Territorial Legislature is the power ordained for this 


| purpose by the Congress of the United States ; and in oppo- 


| sing it, you resist the authority of the Federal Government. | 
That Legislature was called into being by the Congress of | 


1854, and is recognized in the very latest congressional le- 
gislation. 

“It is recognized by the present Chief Magistrate of the 
Union just chosen by the American people, and many of its 


| acts are now in operation here by universal assent. As the | 


; under my oath but to see that all constitutional laws are || . z 
|| proved recreant to their duty. 


Governor of the ‘Territory of Kansas, | must support the 
laws and the Constitution ; and I have no ovheralternative 


fully and fairly executed. 

**T see in this act cailing the convention no improper or 
unconstitutional restrictions upon the right of suffrage. I 
see in it no test oath or other similar provisions objected to 
in relation to previous laws, but clearly repealed as repug- 
nant to the provisions of this act, so far as regards the elec- 
tion of delegates to this convention. 
and full vote will not be taken. 
such a result?” 


Who can safely predict 


Welt, sir, this is an after-thought, that it was | 


nota legal Legislature. The convention being 
elected according to the enactment of that Legis- 


lature, they assembled as any other convention. | 


| But gentlemen speak of counties being disfran- 


chised. When did we hear of that? We never 
heard of it from Stanton or from Walker, but on 


| the contrary, up to the very time of the meeting 


Then, sir, was this || 
Has not the | 


of that convention, those two functionaries were 


urging the people to vote, saying that it was a | 
legal body, a legal statute, acknowledged by the | 


Executive of the United States, by every depart- 
ment of the Government; but when they turned 
against the Administration, when they threw 
themselves into the arms of those who are endeav- 


oring to crush out slavery, as does my colleague; | 


_when they concluded to give them their aid and 


| strength in that quarter, then for the first time we | 


| framed by this convention was not an embodi- | 
| ment of the will of the people. 


fairly the popular will. 
ve allowed to have provided for a full and fair expression | ele fees 


hear of these proclamations, that counties were 
disfranchised, and frauds practiced in this elec- 
tion, 


ought not to be heeded. i 
The next objection is, that the constitution 


I ask gentlemen, 
how-are we to ascertain the will of the people? 
We ascertain it according to the laws of the land. 
We have laws providing for the expression of 
the popular will, and when these laws are com- 
plied with, we presume that the results indicate 
But when we trayel out 
of these legal channels to ascertain the popular 
will, we are at sea. We resolve ourselves into a 
mob. Whenever that policy obtains, the Gov- 
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'| stituents, 


It is said that a fair | 


I say that that declaration, made under | 
such circumstances, is entitled to no weight and | 


ernment cannot survive a day. 


| The members of 
| the convention were elected by the sove 
| pleof Kansas. Did Missourianselect them? Go, 


reign Peo. 


ernor Walker says not. He says that 
cannot justly be charged with interfering jn ¢), t 
election. This, then, was a fair election, so fa 
as was known—at least on the pro-slavery sido of 
| the question. The delegates to that convent 
_are therefore to be presumed to have embodied the 
will of the people just as much as we are 
/sumed to embody the wili of our constituents 
| Gentlemen from New York, and from every ; 
State, are to be presumed, prima facie, to re 
fairly the will of their constituents; and 


lissourj 


8, 
Other 
present 


, NO One 
has a right to step between these members and 


| 
| their constituents. Such an act would be at war 
| with the representative principles of our Goyerp. 
| ment. 

| Mr. STANTON. Does the gentleman admit 
| that the Delegate from Kansas represents the w;j| 
of the people ? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The gentleman 
| asks me if I would recognize the right of the Del. 
egate from Kansas to represent the will of the peo- 
ple ofthat Territory? Ido; and it would be avery 
curious thing if I, a Representative in Congress 
did not. But I do not know what that has to do 
with the question. 

Now, I was proceeding to show that the dele. 
gates to that convention embodied, presumptively, 
the will of the people, and are therefore to be pre. 
| sumed to have acted honestly and fairly. No one 
| has a right to question their action in that regard, 
It is a matter between the delegates and their con- 
If the delegates misrepresented their 
constituents, let them settle that between them. 
selves—we have nothing to do with it; and when- 
ever we undertake to control the matter and ascer- 
| tain by other means the popular will, we bring 
about the scenes that we have had on this floor— 
| scenes of crimination and recrimination—and we 
| strike down the strongest pillar of our Gover. 
ment, 

But, sir, it is said that some counties were dis- 
franchised, and were not represented in the con- 
vention at all. Walker and Stanton say so now; 
and yet if it is true, they were the cause of it. 
Stanton made the apportionment himself, disfran- 
chising these counties, if they were disfranchised; 
but yet he and Walker, when the constitution did 
not precisely meet their views, turned round and 
They then found 
out, for the first time, that the delegates did not 
represent the will of the people, and that they had 








|| no power to represent those counties to which no 


representation was given. 

I make these remarks, Mr. Chairman, in order 

to relieve that part of the subject of the charge of 
| non-representation in the convention. The charge 
is untrue. 

Again, sir, itis said that the constitution should 
have been submitted to the people, and that no 
constitution ought to be enforced unless first sub- 
mitted to the people. Will gentlemen recollect 
how many constitutions of States have never been 
submitted to the people? The original constitu- 
tions of fourteen States were not submitted to the 
| people. Let me enumerate them. The constitu- 
tions, now in force, of the following-named States, 
were not submitted for ratification to the people, 
‘| but adopted in convention: : 
| Vermont adopted her constitution July 4, 17%, 
| in convention at Windsor. (Compiled Statutes 
of Vermont, page 15.) 

Connecticut, by convention, in 1818. (See Com: 
pilation of Statutes of Connecticut, 1554, pages 
29 and 45.) 

Delaware, by convention, in 1831. (Sce Acts 
of 1831, page 49; and Revised Code, page 43.) 

Pennsylvania, by convention, in 1838, with & 
provision for future amendments to be ratified by 
| the people. (See Purdon’s Digest, page 17, s° 

tion 10.) 

North Carolina adopted her present constitl- 
| tion in 1776, by convention; amendments 1n 1539. 
| South Careless, in 1790, by convention. 
Sane by convention, on the 23d of May, 

1798. 

‘| Alabama, in 1819, by convention, under &- 

| abling act. (See Code of Alabama, page 26, 8° 

| lon 5, page 28. 

|| Mississippi, al convention, in 1817; and re 
vised in like manner in 1832. 

‘| ‘Tennessee, by convention, in 1836. 
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Kentucky, by convention, in 1799. 
kansas, by convention, without enabling act. 
Revised Statutes of Arkansas, pages 17-48. ) 
\jissouri, by convention, in 1320, and not sub- 

qd to the people. 

,ois, by convention, in 1818; also appears 

ro have been submitted to the people. 
Many gentlemen on this floor who now com- 
+) that this constitution of Kansas was not 
ymitted to the people, represent States whose 
« constitutions were not so submitted. There 
.q great difference between submitting a second 
vetitution made by a State, and the original 
ystitution. There is a much greater necessity 
’\p submitting a new constitution, mede in an old 
sate, than there is for submitting the original con- 
citution. If, in Missouri or New York, where the 
»eonlte have lived under established forms of gov- 
»ynment, they undertake to change those forms, 
san additional reason why the people should 





el 


ave an opportunity of passing upon their consti- 


twuon. 


But, sir, in this case, the submission of the con- | 


stitution tothe people is an after thought. I ask 
tlemen who voted for the admission of Kansas 
juder the Topeka constitution, why they did so? 

Mr. STANTON. That was submitted to a 
yote of the people, as I understand. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Submitted after it 
was sent here. 

Mr. STANTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask the attention 
of centlemen here whourge that Kansas ought not 
io be admitted because the constitution was not 
a)mitted to the people, and partieularly my Dem- 
oeratic friends who oppose the admission of Kan- 
sas, to the position taken two years ago, nay, one 
year ago, by the distinguished Senator from IlIli- 
nois, (Mr. Doveras,} who now heads the opposi- 
tion tothe admission of Kansas. The committee 
will renember—it has been heard here over and 
over again—that the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia {Mr. Toomss] introduced a bill to ena- 
ble the people of Kansas to form a constitutjon 
and State government preparatory to their admis- 
sion into the Union, which contained a provision 
that the constitution, so to be formed, was to be 
submitted to the people. That bill, coming froma 
committee of which Senator Dovexas was chair- 
man, did not, however, become a law. But to 
prove that it was not the intention of that Sena- 
tor to have that constitution submitted, that pro- 
vision requiring submission was stricken out in 
the committee. 1 now come to the action of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Kansas. That 
vody provided for the holding of a convention to 


form a constitution and State government. Gov- | 


ernor Geary vetoed that law, and .it was passed 
by a constitutional majority over his head. He 
gave as a reason for not signing the bill, that there 
was 0 provision in it for submitting the consti- 
tution to be formed to the people. But, sir, the 
act was passed, and became a law in spite of the 
veto of Governor Geary, thus declaring in the 
most authoritative form that it was not the inten- 
tion of the people that the constitution to be formed 
should be submitted to them for their ratification. 
tis the right of the people to declare for them- 
se'ves in what form this constitution shall be rati- 
fed Congress can only admit States. They have 
Ho right to attach anything to or to take anything 


fromit. The sovereign people have the absolute || 
right to form their own government in their own | 
way, and when so formed, all Congress can do is 
‘0 determine whether that constitution is repub- | 


lican in form, and admit or reject. That is my 


duty asa Representative on this floor, and it is a 
duty I intend to perform. 

Gut we are told that the people of Kansas have 
“cc oppressed; that they have been annoyed; 


that they have been defrauded; that the people | 


— slave States have crowded in upon them; 
th 


that Territory from voting. Yet, sir, that is the 
“gument which comes from a side of the House 
— claims, according to some of them, four to 
7 and by others ten to one, in that Territory 
* tree-State men. Could not that large major - 
Y protect themselves against the small minority 


which they say only exists in that Territory in 
Opposition to them > 
“© overpowered by a small minority? But, say 
se gentiemen,they never did commitany frauds. 


“4, RO; No frauds were ever committed by them. 


the 


at they have prevented the rightful citizens of | 


Will they submit tamely to_ 
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lly. 
| ask the gentlemen on the other side of the House 


| to say who the free-State party ran for Delegate 
to this House, from that Territory, at the time 
Whitfield was first elected? Where did he live ? 
Who was he? How long had he resided in the 
Territory? He came up on one boat. He went 
back by the first boat after the election; and has 
never been seen in the Territory since. He came 
to the Territory for a specific purpose, as did 


/many who voted for him; and when that purpose 


failed in being accomplished, they left the Terri- 
tory in disgust, and never entered it again. They 
remind me a good deal of an old lady who went 


|| to consult a lawyer upon the complaint that the 


whole town had been slandering her. When the 
lawyer told her that there was no cause of action, 
the old lady wept bitterly; but before she left the 
office the lawyer asked her what she had been 
saying about other people. ‘* Why,” said she, 


‘* T have been so busy in finding out what other | 


people said, that I have never thought of what I 
was doing myself.”’ 
men are in precisely the same condition of the old 
lady. 
Sir, let Senator Doveras speak what these free- 
| State men did and how they acted. In his report 
to the Senate, upon this subject, that honorable 
Senator said: 


** In order to give consistency and efficiency to this move- | 


| ment, and surround it with the color of legal authority, an 
act of incorporation was procured from the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in which it was provided, in the first sec- 
tion, that twenty persons therein named, and their ‘associ- 
ates, successors, and assigns, are hereby made a corpora- 
tion, by the name of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Com- 

| pany, for the purpose of assisting emigrants to settle in the 
West; and for this purpose they shall bave all the powers 
and privileges, and be subject to all the duties, restrictions, 
and liabilities set forth in the 38th and 44th chapters of the 
revised statutes’ of Massachusetts. 

* The second section limited the capital stock of the com- 
pany to five millions of doilars,and authorized the whole 
to be invested in real and personal estate, with the proviso 
that ‘the said corporation shali not hold real estate in this 

| Commonwealth (Massachusetts) to an amount exceeding 
| twenty thousand dollars.’ c 

“ The third section provided for dividing the stock of the 
corporation into shares of one hundred dollars each, and 
prescribed the mode, time, and amounts in which assess- 
ments might be made on each share. 

* The fourth and last section was in these words : 

*¢¢At all meetings of the stockholders, each stockholder 
shall be entitled to cast one vote for each share held by him: 

| Provided, That no stockholder shall be entitled to cast more 


| than fifty votes on shares held by hinself, nor more than 
| fifty votes by proxy.’ - 


*¢* Organization, objects, and plan of operations of the Em- 
igrant Aid Company; also, a description of Kansas, for the 
information of emigrants. 

‘** Trustees—Amos A. Lawrence, Boston; J. M. 8. Wil- 
liams. Cambridge ; Eli Thayer, Worcester. 

“¢ Treasurer—Amos A. Lawrence. 

*¢ Secretary—Thomas H. Webb, Boston. 

*“<¢ Por the purpose of answering numerous communica- 


| tions concerning the pian of operations of the Emigrant Aid 


Company, and the resources of Kansas Territory, which it 


| is proposed now to settle, the secretary of the company has | 


| deemed it expedient to publish the following definite in- 
formation in regard to this particular :? ° " o 

“For these purposes it is recommended, lst. That the 

trustees contract immediately with some one of the com- 


| peting lines of travel for the conveyance of twenty thou- 
| sand persons from Massachusetts to that place in the West | 


which the trustees shall select for their first settlement.’ 
* * * * * * * * * * 
*<¢ [tis recommended that the company’s agents locate and 
take up, for the company’s benefit, the sections of land in 


| Which the bearding-houses and mills are located, and no 


others. And further, whenever the Territory shall be or- 
ganized as a free State, the trustees shall dispose of their 
interests there, replace by the sales the money laid out, 
declare a dividend to the stockholders, and that they then 
select a new field, and make similar arrangements for the 
settlement and organization of another free State of this 
Union.’ * ° * * * * ‘ * 

*“ ¢With the advantages attained by such a system of effort, 
the Territory selected as the scene of operations would, it 
is believed, be filled up with free inhabitants.’ * * * 

¢¢ There is reason to suppose several thousand men of 
New Engiand origin propose to emigrate under the auspices 
of some such arrangement, this very summer. Of the whole 


emigration from Europe, amounting to some four hundred | 


thousand persons, there can be no difficulty in inducing 


some thirty or forty thousand to take the same direction.” ! 
*© When the emigrants sent out by the Massachusetts Em- | 


igrant Aid Company, and their affiliated societies, passed 


through tive State of Missouri in large numbers on their way | 
to Kansas, the violence of their language, and the unmis- | 


takable indications of their determined hostility to the do- 
mestic institutions of that State, created apprehensions that 
the object of the company was to abolitionize Kansas as a 


| means of prosecuting a relentless warfare upon the institu- 


tions of slavery within the limits of Missouri. These appre- 
hensions increased and spread with the progress of events 
until they became the settled convictions of the people o 

that portion of the State most exposed to the danger by their 
proximity to the Kansas border. The natural consequence 
was, that immediate steps were taken by the people of the 


carry into effect a system of emigration similar to that of 
the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, for the avowed 


Now, sir, these free-State | 


western counties of Missouri to stimulate, organize, and | : : , 
” at of || at objections to the passage of this Lecompton 


ee 


purpose of counteracting the effeets, and protecting them- 
selves and their domestic institutions from the conse- 
quences, of that company’s operations. 

“ The material difference in the character of the two rival 


| and conflicting movements consists in the fwct that the one 


had its origin in an aggressive, and the other in a defensive 
policy. The one was organized in pursuance of the provis- 
ions and claiming to act under the authority of a legislative 
enactment of a distant Stete, wnose internal prosperity and 
domestic security did not depend upon the success of the 
movement; while the other was the spontaneous action of 
the people living in the immediate vicinity of the theater of 
operations, excited, by a sense of common danger, to the 
necessity of protecting their own firesides from the appre- 
hended horrors of servile insurrection and intestine war.” 
They came under the auspices ofa greatemigrant 
aid society, formed, as I understand, in the State 
of Massachusetts, and chartered by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, with a capital of millions of dol- 
lars. ‘They went there with secret oaths, and, as 
they went up the Missouri river, openly boasted 
that they would first make Kansas a free State, 
and then drive the slaves out of Missouri or free 
them. These men were sent there with cannon, 
with small arms, and munitions of war. Well, 


_ sir, the people of Missouri on the borders of Kan- 


sas, who had an interest in slave property, natu- 
rally became a little excited, and as the free-State 
men had announced their purpose to go over into 
Missouri when they had made Kansas a free 
State, it was but natural that they should feel 
some interest in thwarting their purpose. They 
succeeded to some extent; and then the free-State 
men, like the gambler who commenced the game 
with the intention of cheating, when he found 
himself out-cheated, cried out, ** There’s cheating 
round the board !”’ 

But, sir, that has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject before us. Kansas comes here with a con- 
stitution that is republican in form; with a consti- 
tution that, prima facie, reflects the will. of the 
people. That constitution is now here; and Kan- 
sas claims admission asa State. Is she to be ad- 
mitted? Are we to give heed to the complaints, 
because the sovereign people in Kansas have 
chosen to form a constitution which recognizes 
slavery? If they establish a rule of aetion for 
themselves which does not coincide with the views 
of other States of this Union, it is none of their 
concern; it is a matter over which they them- 
selves have the control. 

But, sir, it is said that since the adoption of 
the constitution, other elections have taken place. 
Those elections are void and of no effect, as they 
were In direct opposition to law. Suppose my 
colleague is declared elected by the people at the 
polls, and that the next day or the next week 
people were to rise up in their power and hold 
another election; suppose, then, that the Legis- 
lature, before he took his seat, declared that the 
will of the people should be taken as to whether 
he was elected or not, and the majority of the 
people should declare that he was not elected, 


| would he consider that he was the Representative 


of that district here or not?) Would he consider 
that second election had any power to control his 
action? Sir, it was the fundamental law that the 
constitution should be submitted in a particular 
form, and at a particular time, and after that 
action, after that was done, any other action taken 
by the people, through the Legislature, was void. 
The second trial was unauthorized, and it was as 
if done by a mob; and should the prescribed form 
of law in these cases be disregarded here or else- 
where, there would never be an end to any elec- 
tion. 

Mr. GRANGER obtained the floor; but yielded 
to 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state 
to the committee that I cannot hope for any in- 
dulgence at this time, after having been indulged 
so ofien during this session; but that I shall seize 
the first opportunity, when I can obtain the floor, 
to reply to the assault of my colleague upon me; 
and I shall undertake to show him and this House 
that there are other interests in Missotri besides 
those of the slaveholder, and that I represent in- 
terests as large 

Mr. PHELPS. I rise to a question of order. 
The gentleman has already spoken once, and the 
gentleman from New York is now entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have said all I desired to say. 

Mr.GRANGER. Sir, passing by the all-dis- 
turbing subject of slavery, es the present, I arrive 





constitution, that, with any candid mind, ought 
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to outweich every consideration that can be of- 
fered in its favor. 

First, that the people of Kansas have, by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, a clear and undoubted 
rieht, and they alone, to form their constitution 
as they, in their judgment, may think best. 

his, | conclude, no one will deny, and there- 
fore I deem it not debatable. 

Secondly, that the people of Kansas are, by a 
very decided majority, opposed to that constitu- 
tion, and have so declared at a full and fair clec- 
tion—an election held pursuant to an act of the 
‘Territorial Legislature, assembled by order of a 
Grovernor who was appointed by the President, 
and that the said election was the only one ever 
held in the Territory of Kansas to decide for or 
against that constitution. 

Sir, is notthis also true? I believe it is, and I 
trust no member on this floor will attempt to con- 
trovert it. Thus far, then, we agree. 

If { am not mistaken in these two facts, to wit: 
that the people of Kansas have the right to decide 
on their own constitution, and that they have 
fairly and solemnly passed upon this Lecompton 
constitution, and rejected it; I ask, then, is there 
a member present who will vote to compel the 
people of Kansas to accept that constitution, and 
forego the exercise of the great fundamental right 
of self-sovernment—a right on which our whole 
republican edifice is erected ? 

If, then, these two facts are true—and I do not 
expect to see the first member who will call in 
question the truth of either—I say to the Demo- 
crats, Americans, and Republicans, are not these 
objections paramount and conclusive against the 
passage of this Lecompton constitution? 

Here I might rest and submit the cause, and, 
with a fair and candid trial on its merits, with 
full confidence await the issue. 

Sir, it would be a curiosity to see a northern 
Representative vote direct to make a slave State 
north of 36° 30’, and particularly one professing 
to be a Democratic Representative from the State 
of New York. 

The members from that State must know— 
and you do know—first, that a vast majority of 
your constituents, of all parties, loathe and detest 
that nefarious swindle called the Lecompton con- 
stitution; and that there is not one congressional 
district of the thirty-four where a majority of the 
voters are in favor of its passage. 

And secondly, you also know that if that con- 
stitution is forced on Kansas, at the dictum of 
the Executive, by an arbitrary vote of Congress, 
it is done against the will of an overwhelming 
majority of the people of Kansas. 

Here I desire to present for the inspection and 
review of northern members, and their constitu- 
ents in particular, one leading principle of the 
Lecompton constitution, which is in the words 
following, to wit: 

“Article 7—Slavery. 

** Sec. lL. The right of property is before and higher than 
any constitational sanction, and the right of the owner of 
a slave to such slave, and its increase, is the same and as 
inviolable as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever.’ 

Now, then, to pass the Lecompton constitution 
and make it the constitution for the State of Kan- 
sas, by the aid of Democratic votes from the State 
of New York, with New York and Kansas both 
opposed, would be interesting entirely. If what 
| have said be true, I have said enough already 
to bar the door against it. 

if the people of the State of New York, with 
great unanimity, desire their Representatives to 
vote against it, and if atthe same time, their Rep- 
resentatives know that the people of Kansas, with 
singular unanimity reject it, and will not accept 
it, and that their Legislature by a unanimous vote 
protest againstit, and officially declare they never 
will submit to it on any terms whatever; in all 
conscience, | ask is not that enough—I say is not 
that enough to warrant, nay command, its rejec- 
tion by every vote from the Empire State ? 

But more than that; you know that the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise was a scandalous 
violation of plighted faith, dishonest and dishon- 
orabie in its character, a costly sacrifice of south- 
ern honor, and the most dangerous move that 
slavery ever made. Jt was aggressive. It was agita- 
tion of the worst sort. 1t was an unexpected dec- 
laration of war—slavery against freedom, and 





slavery the invader; and it may prove to be a war | 


of extermination. 
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Sir, it was done to steal the march and crowd 
slavery where it had never been before and where 
it was not-welcome. Itabsolves all northern men 
from delicacy towards the so-called institution of 
slavery, and leaves them free to speak of it and 
treat it as it deserves, a loathsome, lawless inva- 
der of the rights of man, in direct violation of the 
Declaration of American Independence, at vari- 
ance with the Articles of Confederation, and open- 
ly at war with the Constitution of the United 
States, the President to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

That southern men, brought up from infancy 
to prize and respect it, and edacated, from gener- 
ation to generation, to think it right and lawful, 
that they be prejudiced in its favor is not a mys- 
tery. 

‘The same relations and circumstances might 
produce the same results in us. 

For them to seek to extend slavery is not so 
strange; but for northern members, brought up 
at Gamaliel’s feet, inhaling from early life the 


healthful sentiments of northern freemen, and | 


taught to believe slavery unlawful and wrong— 
that such a member should be found to part with 
the approbation of his constituents, if not of his 
conscience, and, in the time of trial, to desert the 
cause of freedom, his country, and his friends, 
and be himself the unlucky instrument by which 
the blight of chattel-slavery shall curse the soil 
and blast the future of a young, rising empire, is 
painful to anticipate. 

You do know that when Kansas came to elect 
her first Legislature, to make her first laws, a 
band of ruffians, near five thousand strong, armed 


to the teeth, came from Missouri, took the polls |! 


by storm, and drove the honest voters away; 
elected their Legislature, many of whom lived 
then and now in Missouri, and returned back in 
triumph; and all to make Kansas a slave State. 


You do know that for objecting to this outrage | 
a Democratic Governor of Kansas (Reeder) was | 


removed by the President, and lost caste with the 
friends of slavery. 
Why, there have been about as many Demo- 


cratic Governors of Kansas as there were ** sons || 


of one Skeva, a Jew,’’ unceremoniously removed 


from office and turned adrift, one after another, || 
because they refused to go all lengths to crush out | 
freedom and drive out freemen, to make Kansas a | 


slave State. 

You do know that the free-State men of Kansas 
were persecuted and hunted and robbed and mur- 
dered, and that an alien raffian Legislature would 
give them no protection; and all to extirpate free 


principles and free men; and that it was an offense | 
against the tyrannic laws of that Legislature to | 
even say that man cannot hold property in man. | 


An offense, nay a felony, punishable with the 
State’s prison. 

Is that liberty of speech ?—not allowed so much 
as to speak against slavery—and that a law tlre 
President sent his troops to execute ! 

Is that not despotism? For far less than that 
our fathers declared King George ** unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people.”’ 

They took up arms to defend their rights. 

He sent Gage to Boston with three thousand 
men to overawe the people. 

And we have twenty-five hundred sent to Kan- 
sas on exactly the same errand. 


You know the city of Lawrence was burned at | 


noonday, by border-ruffian officers, while United 
States troops were near at hand, anxious for orders 
(which they never got) to interfere and save the 
town. 

Lawrence was the quiet home of free-State 
men. 

You know the government of Kansas was a 


foul usurpation, countenanced by the President || 
of the United States, and upheld by his troops, 


with a design to make Kansas a slave State. 
You know that cruel and corrupt judges have 


been kept in office there, ** to clear the guilty and | 
P guuty 


varnish crimes,’’ and all to advance the cause of 
slavery and make Kansas a slave State. 

You know that the worst of border-ruffians 
have enjoyed the smiles and patronage of Federal 
favor in the Territory of Kansas, with a design 
to make Kansas a slave State. 

You know that, at subsequent elections, the 
vilest frauds have been acted over and over again, 


_to prevent a fair election, and to make Kansas a 


slave State. ; 








You know the Lecompton constitution js tie 
put through, if possible, by executive power a 
patronage, covered all over as it is with fray, 

_ and spotted with corruption, and thus rivet , 
Kansas the detested curse of chattel-slavery. a 
that against the faithful, persevering, manly Op- 
position of her people, as expressed at a fair and 

legal election, by 2 majority of more than fiy 
to one, 

Will you, Representatives of the free and free. 
labor-loving North, will you indorse this catalooy. 
of cruelty and crimes and give your votes for th» 
| notorious Lecompton constitution, and place your 

names on everlasting record as the aiders and abe. 
tors of an Executive who perverts and falsifies tho 

constitution and daily and audaciously connives a, 

all the matchless border-ruffian villainies of Kap. 
sas, with a single eye to compel Kansas to subi 
to a constitution not her own, and becomea slay. 

State against her will? : 

And now, to cap the climax of absurdity and 
wrong, you are to be disciplined, and, if Possible 
reduced, and seduced to do an act that you could 
never justify, the memory of which would haunt 
you while you live. 

Let it be known in all the North, nay, through 
all the land, South and North, that not one Rp. 
publican member was found to falter, not one was 
doubtful or missing, that every one was at his 
| post, by night or day, and stood by his integrity 

to the last. 

Ifa President with his Haynaus can be upheld 
| in this attempt to stifle liberty in Kansas, I trust 
it will be done, if done it must be, by Democratic 
votes, and none other. 

Sir, if to fill the contract, and make the tally, 
the President can find cringing doughfaces from 
the North, though they hail from Democratic 
ranks, may the Empire State be spared the sac- 
rifice. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
the theme of Kansas, and her proposed admission 
into the Union as a sovereign State, is well-nigh 
| exhausted. But so important is the subject to the 
future of that infant community, and to the har- 
mony of the Republic of which she is destined at 
no distant day to become a part, and to sucha 
degree does it seem to occupy the public mind, 
that I deem it my duty to inform this House and 
the country of the reasons which force me to vote 
as I must-upon the distracting, and as some say 
vital, questions involved. 

No Representative upon this floor can disregard 
the fact, that from the furthest North to the re- 
motest South, from our homes upon the Atlantic 
to the shores of the Pacific, an intelligent people, 
for the most part, as I believe, loyal to the Con- 
stitution, and sincerely attached to the institutions 
which have, during the brief period of our na- 
tional existence, elevated us to our place among 
the nations of the earth, are themselves consider- 
ing the question which is soon to be presented for 
| our determination. They watch our proceedings 
| with a well-directed eye; and they listen to our de- 
bates with an interest not unmingled with alarm. 
| And well they may; for it has been more than once 
|| asserted upon this floor, with a solemnity which 
|| betokens determination, that this Union can to 
longer exist if Kansas is denied admission under 
| the constitution which has been presented in her 
behalf. We are informed, sir, by the resolutions 
| of sovereign and independent States, that the a0- 
|| nouncement of the result of our deliberations may 
'| be the signal for the initiation of measures having 
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'| in view the establishment of a new and independ- 
ent governmental organization within the borders 
_ of the Federal Union. 

Representatives of constituencies in those sover 
eign States—men of education and of patriotsm— 
have spoken in the language of eeseeniann sin 
| cerity, and have warned us of the dangers which 
may flow from our unjust decision of a question 
|| which it is alleged concerns the hoxor of their 
|| people and the security of the institutions upon 
} which their prosperity rests. 
| 
| 
| 





If, sir, this be true; if the decision to which we 
may arrive upon this, in my judgment, compar 

_ tively unimportant question, is to determine the 
| fate of the wonderful experiment of constituuion® 
government which for the past half century has 

| been written down in the world’s history as SU“ 
| cessful, well may that people, whose fathers = 
| quired their liberties amid the dangers of 8 Te’ 
' olution, contemplate with unusual anxiety ‘¢ 
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hazards to be incurred in the new one which thus 


‘preatens to break upon their repose. 

7 have not time, sir, to speak of the Union as 
| would like to speak, nor willl attempt to re- 
hearse the unwelcome but familiar story of the 
sayses which have led to an estrangement which 
catisies my mind that this gloomy foreboding 
may, perhaps, be no idle dream. I shall not en- 
‘vor to point out, as [ think I might, where this 
;arful alienation of national affection began, or 
-npeulate Where it may end. I shall make no 
-yarges of wrong or injustice; answer no threats; 
nor, if I can avoid it, utter a word to awaken oné 
single sentiment of unkindness; but shall hasten 
io place upon record the views which [ entertain 


ypon the question to which I have proposed to 
\dress myself, with that frankness which should 
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-yaracterize a Representative of the people in his | 


ice upon this floor. 
Mr. Chairman, I am a northern man, and do 


not feel that I have a right to boast of exemption | 


fom the influence of those prejudices which spring 
to the human heart from the scenes by which in- 
fancy was surrounded. I disclaim the power to 


discard from memory the teachings of youth, or 


to repel the impressions made by the experience 
ofa life not eventful, but which has, nevertheless, 
aforded no inconsiderable opportunity for reflec- 
tion. I love and revere my native North; and 
when I hear her assailed, when I hear ber insti- 
tutions and her people brought in ungrateful con- 
trast with those of the South, my heart would 
leap to her defense. I review her history; and 


remembering nothing upon a single page which | 


brings dishonor upon her fame, 1 am at loss to 
account for the spirit of those who accuse her. I 


reflect with natural pride upon her institutions, | 


and the wealth and the power which they have 


created; and rejoice, rather than deplore, that | 


prosperity has resulted to the people of the South 
from other institutions specially adapted to their 


more genial clime; and believing, as I ever have | 


believed, that the immense development of mate- 


rial wealth, and the vast sum of individual hap- | 


piness of which, as a nation, we can boast, have 
resulted from our national Union, I have assumed 


that North and South would remain forever com- | 


bined, for the preservation of that common Gov- 
ernment which furnished its just and equal pro- 
tection to the whole. 

Mr. Chairman, as it seems to be not unusual for 
gentlemen upon this floor to acquaint each other 
with their political views preliminarily to the dis- 
cussion of this controverted question, | may be 
permitted to state, that lam one of that Demo- 
cratic party of the North which has been often 
beaten and torn in its struggles for the mainten- 


ance of the constitutional rights of the South, un- 


til we have been, as it were, driven to take refuge 


within the walls of our northern cities. The dis- | 


trict which {have the honor to represent embraces | 
& population as great as, if not greater than, any | 


other constituency in the Union, and perhaps con- 
tains more of the product of our prosperous for- 
eign and domestic commerce. It is the site of 
palaces of almost imperial wealth, as well as the 
abode of unambitious poverty. And I venture to 
assert that no man in this House is responsible 
for his public acts to a constituency embracing a 
‘argeramount of educated, intelligent, right-mind- 
edmen. The political condition of the country is 





those repelling features which are said to be in- 


separable from its existence, I can, nevertheless, 
with equal candor, assert, that in respect to that 
institution wherever it exists, and in respect to 
the rights of the owners of slaves to an equal and 
just participation in all the advantages of our ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, I have never, since the hour 
of earliest manhood, entertained but one senti- 
ment; and that sentiment was and is, that interfer- 
ence withit where it exists would be an outrage; 
and that to deny to the slaveholding States equal 
privileges of emigration with slaves to our terri- 
torial possessions, would be a wrong, to whicha 
people conscious of their rights and capable of 
asserting them could not be expected to submit. 
Such I believe to be the universal sentiment of the 
northern Democracy upon this subject—a senti- 
ment which no northern or southern fanaticism 
can weaken or destroy. 


The northern Democracy occupy a middle 


ground between two parties which appear to have 
taken form—the one regarding the extension of 
slavery, and the other the prohibition of such ex- 
tension, as the object of their political organiza- 
tion. While they stand pledged to the mainten- 
ance of the constitutional rights of the South in 
respect to territory already acquired, or hereafter 
to be acquired, they are not committed, nor are 
they to be committed, to measures having solely 
in view the extension of the institution of slavery. 

While they are favorably inclined to the acqui- 
sition of Cuba and such other southern territory 
as can be acquired without violence to the prinet- 
ples of international law, they would not regard 
the existence of slavery in Cuba or in such other 
southern territory, or the liability to its extension 
and continued existence, which may result from 
the special adaptedness of soil and climate to that 
particular species of agricultural labor, a barrier 
to such acquisition. 

I may also be permitted to say that, in conjunc- 
tion with vast numbers of men at the North who 
gave their adhertnce to the principle of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, when, by the votes of south- 
ern men, it became incorporated, so to speak, in 


our system of territorial law, I was distrustful of _ 


its practical working. Not intending to assert the 
power of prophecy, I thought I foresaw that it 
threw open our Territories to just such a struggle 
as has been witnessed in Kansas. Noman who had 
observed the character of the emigration, whose 
tide, setting in from the Old World, seems resist- 


| less as the flow of the ocean, or who had contem- 


secure the territorial rights of both the North 


plated the repugnance to the institution of slavery, 
which, it is not to be denied, pervades to a great 
extent the hills and valleys of the North—an an- 
tipathy which, in very many instances, results 
from a moral convicuion which no argument can 
reach, and in many more from a thirst for the 
acquisition of political power which the spirit of 
patriotism is unable to subdue—could have failed 
to reflect that this subjection of common territory 
to an unequal struggle for its occupation might 
work injustice to the South. It surrendered the 
power which Congress might have exercised to 
and 
the South by positive law, to the uncertain and 
dangerous issue of a race of emigration between 
the North and the South, while, from the peculiar 


| character of our people, and the difference in their 


matter of their daily observation; and as con- || 


nected with the protection of the vast capital and 


industry which they employ, and its results, they | 


°Xact from their Representative upon this, ag well 
48 Upon every other question of national concern- 


ment, the most careful, fearless, and conscientious || cheerfully encounters greater risks; while, on the 


‘scharge of duty. In respect to our national 

tion, and the importance of its preservation in 
unbroken integrity, but one sentiment pervades 
ier people. Upon that subject, reference to which 
Seems inevitable in every discussion connected 
with the formation of territorial government, the 


admission of a new State, or the extension of our | 


ominions; and no section of the Union has a 


more direct and material interest in every new 


annexation of territory, they are emin 
ently na- 
Uonal and just. ince . 


o teachings of my youth left no impressions 
wane to the institution of slavery, and in- 
ed no learning to justify the opinion frequently 


ass ” 2 ; 
oe upon this floor, that its influences upon 


hile common candor compels me to say that | 


dispositions to abandon an old and seek a new 
home, and the difference in their facilities for the 


| conversion of pod into money, the North, in 


the advantage. 
e North breaks 


It 


my judgment, ha mnanneneeey 
The more adventurous spirit of th 
away easily from the home of childhood. 


other hand, the proprietor of slaves, with attach- 
ments to the scenes of his youth less readily sun- 
dered, more deliberately contemplates the greater 
change to his social and domestic relations which 
must follow the establishment of a new home in 
a wilderness or among strangers. 

The passion for land speculation which per- 
vades our people—well illustrated in Kansas, 
whose Territorial Legislature have just removed 
their seat of government from the place where it 
had been located by law, and where Congress had 
recently expended a considerable sum of money 


in appropriate improvemepts, to a spot remote | 
from its settlements, and capable of being ascer- | 
| tained only by the aid of natural landmarks and 


oti || the theodolite—leads to the temporary occupation 
civilization of a people are compensatory for || 


of our Territories by men who never contemplate 
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remaining longer than to invigorate themselves 
for a new chase after the site of some future city. 
The waste and squander of our public lands, and 
the facilities which the manufacture of new States, 
and our liberal and reckless grants of the national 
pomain to encourage every scheme which prom- 
ises to rise to the dignity of a successful specu- 
lation, furnish aliment to this love of adventure, 
and swell the flow of emigration. These, and 
other circumstances which l would state if 1 had 
the time, have,in my judgment, conspired to ver- 
ify the prediction of thousands of intelligent men 
at the North, who feared that the final adjustment 
of the slavery question upon the principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, like every other adjust- 
ment of that question which we have yet made, 
would inevitably lead to newer difficulties and 
still more serious complications. Notwithstand- 
ing these just apprehensions, the Democratic 
party of the North united with the Democratic 
party of the South in giving in their adherence to 
this new and untried doctrine. Sir, I gave my 
individual adherence, not without reluctance, and 
solely for the reason that it seemed apparent that 
the growing sentiment of our northern people in 
favor of the exclusion of slave emigration, and 
the predominance in the popular branch of Con- 
gress of Representatives from non-slaveholding 
States, required some new, even if experimental, 
mode of sulling the clamors which then, as now, 
were supposed to endanger the harmony of our 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the Democratic 
party has thus solemnly adopted this principle 
and avowed it to the country; having declared it 
upon the records of the convention at Cincinnati; 
having conducted the late presidential campaign 
upon it; and having brought into power an Ad- 
ministration who recognize it as a binding and 
valid principle of Democratic faith—speaking for 
myself alone, and not assuming to give advice to 
others—I willsay that I regard my personal honor 
and political integrity as pledged to my constitu- 
ency to carry it out in the most perfect good faith. 
Itis due to the distinguished authors of that meas- 
ure, be they northern men or southern men; itis 
due to the Congress of 1854, who recorded that 
principle in the organic Jaw of Kansas, that, in 
this instance, at least, it shall, atall events, havea 
fair test and an impartial trial. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I must hasten to present 
my views in respect to the proposed admission 
of Kansas with the Lecompton constitution. In 
doing so, I shall, I fear, disappoint those of my 
constituents who had hoped that I would, in no 
event, give my vote for her admission. I shall 
also, | apprehend, disappoint any who may have 
expected that I would give my assent to her 
unqualified admission, right or wrong, without 
regard to the circumstances surrounding the case, 
to which I shall now proceed to advert. 

The substitution of the principle of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill for the doctrine of the right and 


| power of Congress to enforce the claims of the 


respective sections of the Union to territorial priv- 
ileges, constituted a new cra in our national pol- 
itics, and ex proprio vigore enacted a new set of 
rules applicable to the subject of the admission 
of new States formed outof such Territories. It 
cannot be controverted that the Constitution 
of the United States is silent as to the mode by 
which, the time at which, and the circumstances 
under which, new States may be admitted, with 
the limited exception prohibiting their erection 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, or their 
formation by the junction of two or more States 
without the consent of their respective Levisla- 
tures, and of Congress. The case at hand was 
evidently unforeseen. It isclearto my mind that 


| the framers of the Constitution had not in view 


our subsequent vast acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory, or their wisdom would have provided some 
mode by which we should have been spared the 
terrible convulsions to which the subject gives 
rise. I cannot conceive that it could then have 
been expected that the institution of domestic sla- 
very should be driven from the confines of the 
Republic. The prohibition of the power to pre- 
vent theimportation for aterm of years, the clause 
providing for the restoration of fugitives, and the 
previous adjustment of the question of slavery, 
as to the territory northwest of the Ohio, satisly 
my mind that it was contemplated that slavery 
should continue to exist within the Union; butit 
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seems to have been impossible that it could have 


been foreseen that me wand foreign territory should 
be acquired by purchase out of the common Treas- 


ury, for the oceupancy of which proprietors and , 


son-proprietors of slaves might be broughtin con- 


! 
fiet, nor wis there any ground for the apprehen- 
sion that any new Territory would be the scene 
of a contest for political power. 

{iis silence of the Constitution as to the terms 
upon which new States may be admitted into the 
Union, and the language in which the power to 


admit them is contained, in my judgment, from 
the necessity of the case leaves the whole subject 
to the discretion of Congress, subject to no re- 
straints, beyond those which it may self-impose, 
for the accomplishment of the great purposes for 
which the Constitution was formed. Congress 
having never by general law attempted to regulate 
the subject, and its usage, in respect of the cir- 
cumstances of admission, not having been uni- 
form, it is obvious that the whole question re- 
mains open for adjustment from time to time, as 
may be required by the exigencies of each partic- 
ular case. There is, in my opinion, not one sin- 
gle word in the Constitution giving countenance 
to the suggestion that any new State can claim 
admission as matter of right, or that the largest 
liberty should not be exercised by Congress in its 
decision of all such applications for admission 

And here permit me to advert to the assertion so 
frequently made, and as constantly assumed to be 
incontrovertible, that Congress is prohibited by 
the terms of the Federal compact from looking 
at the constitution of a new State applying for 
admission beyond the pointessential to determine 
whether the form of government it prescribes 1s 
or is not republican. I can find no such prohi- 
bition in the constitution; nor can I discover any 
principle from which such prohibition ean be in- 
ferred. The clause which declares that the Uni- 
ted States shall guaranty to every State in the 
Umon a republican form of government is evi- 
dently appheable to the case of domestic revolu- 
tion occurring after admission, and to the contin- 
gency of invasion or domestic violence. It is 
manifest that itcould not have been contemplated 


that any State in the Union should have a form | 


of government otherwise than republican; but 
there is no limitation, express or implied, upon 
the power and the duty of Congress, when intro- 
ducing a new State to share the privileges and 


enjoy the protection of the Constitution, to look | 


to the substance and far beyond the form. 
Toillustrate my meaning—suppose that a State 
should apply for admission into the Union with 
a republican form of government, and with a 
constitution establishing some mode of admin- 
istering justice at variance with any now recog- 
nized by the civilized world: would it be seriously 
contended that, notwithstanding this, the United 
States were bound to accede to such application, 
while by an express provision of the Constitation 
of the United States full faith and credit is re- 
quired to be given to the judicial proceedings of 
such new State? Would this Congress regard 


itself as obligated, by such act of admission, to 


compel the thirty-one States of the Union to en- 
force in their own tribunals, and without review, 
and that, too, against their own citizens and their 
property, decrees and judgments rendered notin 


accordance with the forms of law, nor in conso- | 


nance with our commonly received notions of nat- 
ural justice? 

But the Kansas-Nebraska bill has, in the most 
explicit terms, provided that any State or States 
formed out of the Territory embraced in the act, 


shull be received into the Union with or without | 


slavery, as their constitution may prescribe. It 
has become, therefore, the law of the Federal 
Union, in respect of that Territory, that the ex- 
istence or non-existence of the institution of sla- 
very, cannot be the surbject of inquiry or objec- 
tion onan application of any State for admission. 
Hence the arguments which have been presented 
on this floor, for and against the institution of 
slavery, although eloquent and instructive, appear 
to me to be altogether aside from the issue. 
Upen the application made in behalf of Kan- 
sas for admission into the Union, under the Le- 
compton constitution, several inquiries naturally 
present themselves, each of which should, in my 
judgment, be answered. They all arise upon 
every application for the admission of a new 
State, and I do not recognize any existing pres- 
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' gress to reduce the dimensions of the proposed | 
| State, and to give consent to the application for 
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sure which, in this particular instance, should i 
relreve from the scrutiny. These inquiries are |} 
the following: 

1. Have ber proceedings been sufficiently reg- 
ular to authorize her admission without a viola- 
tion of principles already established, or which 
should be applied in case of every application of 
a new State for admission? 

2. Has she the requisite population; and have 

that population the requisite degree of stability 
and order to justify her admission ? 
3. Is the application for her admission that of 
the people of Kansas or of individuals who, against | 
the remonstrance of her people, have presented it || 
in her name? 

4. Has a constitution been made by that peo- | 
ple; and are there State officers in existence, 
elected by that people, entitled and competent to 
assume the discharge of their executive duties 
upon the supercession of the territorial govern- 
ment, which must instantly result from the act of 1 
admission ? 


i] 


because of the limitation of my time, without | 
strict reference to the order in which I have stated | 
them. 

It must be conceded that,as I have before stated, 
there is no prescribed rule as to the proceedings 
initiatory to the formation of a new State. They 
have been admitted where the preliminary steps | 
have been regular and where they have been con- 
fessedly irregular; with and without enabling acts; 
and with and without what, in my judgment, is 
a requisite population. 


_ act of organization. If the population of Kansas 
|| were savages, and unfit to be trusted with the 


ings were initiated were not the fairly-cho 


; sage! SEN ren. 
resentatives of the people of Kansas: P 


that gross 


| irregularities took place in the apportionmen: for 
: ‘To 
members of the convention; and that mul) 


frauds characterized each and every of the ce d 
tions occurring prior to the consunimation of the 
work of the convention. It seems to me that thes 
several allegations, if true, are nevertheless io 
decisive of the question before us. - 


When Congress constituted the territorial] gov. 


, ernment of Kansas, it declared, or must be held 
| to have ascertained and declared, that the 
| a sufficiency of population, and of order, and of 


Te Wag 


the means of securing order, in Kansas, to justify 
the creation of a Territorial Legislature, and the 
holding of the popular elections required by 


ne 


powers of self-government permitted by the or. 
ganic act, the territorial government should not 
have been created. If there was not sufficient 


| physical force to prevent a hostile invasion from, 
Mr. Chairman, I shall proceed to consider the || 


‘subject-matter of these several inquiries, and 


foreign territory to override her elections, and , 


sufficient degree of integrity among her people, 


and among the officers charged with the contro| 


| of her elections, to secure an honest result, these 


powers should not have been bestowed. [ think 


| 1t must be assumed that the Territorial Lecisia. 


While there can be no |) 


doubt of the very great propriety of requiring an || 


visions, as preliminary to the formation of a State 
government; it nevertheless has impressed me 
that, in view of the recent admission of Califor- 
nia with a constitution formed by a drum-head 
convention, it would be ungracious to insist that 
in this, the firstapplication since that event for the | 
admission of a State with a constitution contain- 
ing a slavery clause, there should, of necessity, | 
have been an enabling act, and a rigid adherence | 


| 

| 

' 

enabling act, and a strictcompliance with its pro- 


to its provisions. I cannot conceive that the Kan- || 


sas-Nebraska bill itself can properly be regarded 

as an enabling act. It contains no semblance of | 
authority for the formation of a State government. | 
It simply created a temporary government for a | 
district of territory, reserving the power of the 

subsequent division of it into two or more Terri- 

tories, and of attaching any portion of it to any | 
other State or Territory at such time as Congress 
should deem expedient. It is, therefore, entirely 
competent for Congress, at any time prior to its 
absorption inte a sovereign State, to divide it 
into two or more Territories, which would subse- 
quently be entitled to admission into the Union as 
two or more States. How can this power of di- 
vision exist in conjunction with the stipulation to 
admit the whole into the Union as a single State 
upon compliance with its provisions as an ena- 
bling act? And if the act is an enabling act, such 
a Stipulation is to be implied. If it was an ena- 
Lling act, the few hundred people scattered over | 
her plains were authorized at once to form acon- 
stitution and State government; and although 
hardly sufficient in number to fill the executive 
and legislative offices, to prescribe for all time to | 
come the character of the institutions of that vast 
region of territory. No such design could have 
been intended, and none such is fairly inferable 
from the provisions of the act. But this result is 
by no means fatal to her application for admis- 
sion, for it isswholly within the discretion of Con- 
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admission, notwithstanding the absence of an en- 
abling act. 

It appears that the Territorial Legislature cre- 
ated by her organic law, of their own motion, 
and without the consent of Congress, submitted 





| to the people, at popular elections, the determin- 


j 
| 


ation of the question whether a State government | 
should be formed; and an affirmative vote having | 
been given, subsequently enacted a law for a con- | 
vention to frame a constitution; and the constitu- 
tion alleged to have = formed at such conven- 
tion is subnfitted to Congress as the constitution 
of Kansas. : 

It is suggested, among other things, that the | 
Territorial 


ture was competent to determine all questions 
touching the eligibility and the elections of jts 
members; that the Governor of the Territory made 
a sufficiently just and fair apportionment, the legal 


| presumption being in favor of the correct per. 


formance of official duty; that the convention like. 
wise was competent to determine all questions 
touching the membership of the persons compos. 
ing it, and that all wrongs of the description Tes 
ferred to had their appropriate legal redress. | 


| am not without suspicions that such is net the 


| case; but cannot satisfy myself that, under all the 
| circumstances, it is expedient for Congress to 


review those several transactions, and attempt to 
apply remedies at this late hour. 

he question of a submission of the constitu- 
tion framed by the convention to the people for 
their direct ratification has been the subject of 
much discussion. As I do not find in the organic 


act any authority to the people of Kansas to frame 


a State government, and as I[ cannot infer that 
there was any power vested in the Territorial Le- 
gislature to authorize a convention which should 
form a constitution, which should of necessity be 
binding upon Congress, it seems t. me to be quite 
immaterial in its legal aspect whether that consti- 
tution was or was not submitted to the people for 
their ratification. No requisition for any submis- 
sion appears in the organic act; none such isto 
be found in the territorial law creating the con 
vention; and I have been ata loss to discover upon 
what foundation the opinion of the President, that 
the slavery clause must of necessity have been 
submitted, is predicated. He has demonsirated 
that there was very great propriety in such su0- 
mission, and I conceive that there would have 
been equal propriety in the submission of the 
whole constitution; but I am unable to regard i's 
non-submission as a vital defect. In view of the 
conflict of opinions existing in the Territory, of 
the notorious popular prejudice against the irs 
Territorial Legislature, and of the complains 
which were rife in respect to the organization of 
the constitutional convention, and especially \ 
view of the declarations acknowledged to have 
been made by Governor Walker, upon real of 
suppesed authority from the President, that the 
whole constitution, when made, should be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification, I think thst 
a submission would have been most timely and 
most appropriate, provided the elections could 
have been held without fraud and without "1 
lenee. But I am one of those who do not regard 
the popular eleetions of a turbulent people as (he 
occasion for the calm and deliberate examination 
of the complicated details of a written State col 
stitution; nor would their results, as declared by 
partisan judges, be conclusive evidence to ™Y 
mind that they indicated the will of the peop'* 
have no doubt whatever of the right of the page 
to delegate to their representatives author'\) : 
enact laws, organic or otherwise, with or without 
subsequent submission. And I regard all the oe 
ceedings preliminary to the final consummation” 
the work of the convention as evidence, not °°" 


islature by which these proceed- || clusive, but nevertheless evidence, bearing ¥P°” 
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oreat question, is that constitution the act of 


the 
peame ! ; z . 
OT . convention complete their labors and dis- 
colve. ‘They have formed a constitution. The 
oie of the Territory are to be presumed to 
caveat one time desired admission into the Unien 


State. Does it necessarily follow from these 


_THE CO 


aemmuneeanevaith ve 


et aa in a : aid 
| in order that a usurpation of power may not occur 


vets that Congress is bound to assume peremp- | 


y that they still seek such admission, and 


se 


shat such admission must be accorded? At this 
joint, in my mind, serious difficulties arise. I 
ve not yet heard the argument that can solve 


bom. Atter the dissolution of that convention, 
it remained to elect executive officers and a con- 
etitutiona!l Legislature; and, in the opinion of the 
President, it further remained to take a vote ata 
napylar election, upon the so-called submission 
‘¢ the slavery provision. The election of the 


State 


i} 


in the act of transfer. 
I am not satisfied that the constitutional con- 
vention had any legislative powers of a general 


| description. None were granted them by the law 


of itscreation. No such powers can be implied. 
The legislative power of Kansas, to the very hour 
I speak, remains vested in her Territorial Legis- 
lature. It was not in their power to alienate it, 
nor did they attempt such alienation. They could 


| not declare that fraudulent voting at elections, to 


officers and of the Legislature were neces- | 


ery to provide the machinery to set the new gov- | 


ernmenu 


mentshould be superseded by the act of admission; 


tin operation when the territorial govern- 


and the vote upon the submission of the slavery | 


clause was, according to the opinion of the Pres- 
ident, essential to give vitality to the work of the 
convention. These elections and their attending 
circumstances are, in my judgment, proper and 
necessary Subjects of inquiry by this Congress. 
It is asserted upon most respectable authority, 
that remedies in respect to wrongs at these elec- 
tions can be afforded elsewhere. I cannot find 


the place. Where, L ask, can a false return of the | 


yote upon the submission of the slavery clause be 
corrected but here? Upon the act of admission 


the transaction is instantly complete; and that | 


constitution is, Without amendment, the funda- 
mental law of Kansas. Where, I ask again, but 
here,can a false and fraudulent return of the elec- 
tion of State officers be corrected? At the mo- 
ment of admission they are installed in the actual 
jossession of the government of Kansas; they 
become entitled to be maintained in that posses- 
sion by the power of the .Federal Government; 
and, for aught 1 know, a usurpation, may be in- 
stantly set up, Which would work an outrage upon 
the people of Kansas, which the Government of 
the United States is powerless to counteract or 
remove. 

Now, what are the facts? The president of the 
constitutional convention, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the schedule of the constitution, ap- 
pointed commissioners, who appointed judges, 
who held the elections and returned the results 
to him, and to him alone. Admit that the offi- 
cers holding these elections were sworn faith- 
fully to perform their duties as required by the 
tenth section of the schedule: what security have 
we for an honest return as to either of the elec- 
tions prescribed By the schedule? What secu- 





rity, | ask, but the personal integrity of Cal- | 


houn? While I know nothing of this gentleman || 


which will justify me in saying a single word in 
his defamation, !have not learned enough of him 
to satisfy my mind that we can safely sanction 
and give the force of precedent to the most un- 
justifiable measure to which that convention re- 
sorted, in violation of the usages of the country— 
‘measure unknown to the history of any State 


in the Union, and, in my judgment, for*every | 


reason, altogether unwarrantable. I speak of the | 


assumption by Mr. Calhoun, I care not whether | 
at his own suggestion, or at that of the conven- | 
ton, of supreme, unlimited, uncontrolled, and un- | 


watched guardianship of the elections which were 
‘oensue. I speak of the entire exclusion of every 
territorial officer, of every grade, from the Gov- 
*rnor down to the lowest of its officials; and I 
venture to assert that it is the first time in the 
'story of constitutional conventions that any one 
man, however exalted his integrity or unsus- 
pected his character, has been solely charged with 
he execution of trusts so important and so vast. 
hen one of our older States changes its form of 
covernment, it invariably takes the care to entrust 

theelections which are to place the new machiner 
of State in motion inthe hands of its own acknowl- 
ged and accredited officers; and in every other 
— a that of Kansas, which has fallen under 
oa Servation, our Territories, when about to 
a - their territorial organization, and to as- 
amen Me powers of State sovereignty, have, I 
as ee exception, resorted to the pre- 
an n of associating with the president of the 
Yention one or more of the territorial officers, 

4 


be held in pursuance of their schedule, should be 
crimes, or that fraudulent returns of such elections 
should be punishable. They did not prescribe 
punishments, and could not enforce the punish- 
ments which they might have prescribed. If this 
be true, these elections were held without the 
semblance of public security. The President, in 
his message of February 2, 1858, remarks, in 
respect to the January election for executive offi- 
cers, as follows: 

“Tf frauds have been committed at this election, either 
by one or both parties, the Legisiature ahd the people of 
Kansas, under their constitution, will know how to redress 


themselves, and punish these detestable but too common 
crimes, Without any outside imterierence.”’ 


With the greatest respect for the distinguished 
source from which that expression emanates, and 
satisfied that the heart of no man in America beats 
less in sympathy with fraud, in any of its forms, 
than his, | should Itke to be informed how the 
people of Kansas can redress themselves, and 
punish those crimes, except in the mode in which 
the people of San Francisco some few years since 
punished the stuffers of their ballot-boxes? Can 
the State Legislature of Kansas, which is to come 
into being upon her admission to the Union, enact 


/a law to punish crimes committed before their 


existence began, notwithstanding the inhibition 
against ex post facto laws, declared as well in the 
Constitution of the United States as in the con- 
stitution of Kansas? Upon this point | cannot 
accede to the opinion of the President. 

We thus have presented to us the case of elec- 
tions in Kansas conducted without any of the 
safeguards which in every portion of the civilized 
world, where popular elections are held, invariably 


| attend them. We thus have the case of aconven- 


tion authorized by the people of Kansas, sneak- 
ing through their Territorial Legislature, to frame 
a State constitution, and to do nothing more, usurp- 


| ing the powers of that people, and committing her 


future executive and legislative offices to the un- 


| controlled will of a single individual, and that indi- 


vidual not the man of theirchoice. You find that 


| convention employing its own delegated powers 


| ritorial Legislature. 


| to ney og upon the act of admission? 
| you 


to grant new ones to commissioners, to be still 
further delegated to judges of election, and all, so 
far as I can see, without the shadow of reason- 
able security. You find, in short, a provisional 
government, erected by a constitutional conven 

tion with limited authority, subverting the Ter 

Now how can this be jus- 
tified? Are we bound by any iron rule to confirm 
any usurpation which may have followed this 
transaction? Whereis the government which ts 
Will 
eave Kansas without government? Will 
you admit her to the Union, thereby rep®aling her 
territorial organization, and deprive her people of 
every kind of legal protection? Will you leave her 


| murders to go unrevenged, and her incendiaries to 


go unrestrained, and withdraw the army, which 
might, for the time being at least, give her peo- 
ple the protection of a military despotism, until 
this new State government can be hunted out from 
its lair? Where is this government? Who are 
its officers? Are they known to the President? 
Are they known and recognized by the people of 
Kansas? What are their names? Where do they 
live? Are they in Kansas, or are they in Wash- 
ington? Will they go to Kansas? When will 
they go? Who is to provide the armed force to 
set the new government upon its feet? Where is 
the living man that can disclose the secret of the 
names of the officers of this proposed new State 

overnment? Is there more than one such man? 
Should he perish by one of the casualties of life, 
would the secret die with him, or would he leave 
the record behind? Why has notthat important 
secret been revealed? 

Can you iind a precedent in the history of the 
country for the admission of a State where the act 
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| Kansas or her people? 
voice from Kansas. 


ae 


consign her to anarchy and ruin? Is there any- 
thing in the history of Kansas, or in the character 
of her people, which renders such a policy wise 
or statesmanlike? The President has informed 
us that the Territory of Kansas has kept for years 
in a state of almost open rebellion against its gov- 
ernment, and at this momentan Army preserves 
her peace. Will the people, whose turbulence and 
lawlessness have been kept in subjection only b 
military power, who have been in constant bel. 
lion against their own territorial government, 
yield ready obedience to a State government, the 
very names and persons of whose officers are an- 
disclosed secrets in the breast of a single man, 
whose lips no power on earth can unseal? Con- 
gress, the President, and the people of Kansas are 
each and all powerless to compel him to break his 
ominous silence! 

Mr. Chairman, when an application is made to 
Congress by the people of a Territory for their 
admission into the Union as a State, the very act 
of application implies the assent of the people of 
the Territory. The act of admission is the con- 
sent of Congress to the application. The whole 
transaction is by consent. The admission is a 
great privilege. It entitles her to participation, 
through her Representatives, in the councils of 
the first nation upon the face of the globe. It 
makes her a partner in the glories of our Revolu- 
tion. It makes our history hers. The faith of 
the Federal Union becomes pledged to her for pro- 
tection against invasion and domestic violence. 
She is secured the advantages of a republican gov- 
ernment, with its unnumbered blessings. Her 
citizens acquire the privileges and immunities of 
the citizens in the several States. She shares in 
our exhaustless wealth—receives more than an 
imperial dowry. It is the meeting of father and 
child, after the days of infancy have passed. 
Parental affection, if chilled by long absence, re- 
news its care, and filial love commences a lifelong 
career. All this is too large a reward for turbu- 
lence and wrong. Review our history. No State 
has ever yet been admitted as a punishment for 
the crimes of her people. If Kansas is still re- 
bellious, let us not, from any miserable spirit of 
economy, or mistaken notion of expediency, bring 
her now into the sisterhood of States. She may 
light among them the fires of civil discord. At 
any rate, do not drag her in as a convict in chains, 
Keep her from her father’s house till, passion all 
subdued, the work of repentance done, with calm 
and stately steps she knocks at the portals of her 
future home. 

Mr. Chairman, is the voice we hear applying 
for admission the voice of Kansas? What, sir, 
is the evidence? John Cathoun, the president of 
the constitutional convention, in a letter to the 
President, of January 14, 1858, says that Kansas 
asks for admission into the Union as a sovreign 
State. The President informs us in his message 
of February 2, 1858: ‘* that he has received from 
J. Calhoun, Esq., president of the late constitu- 
tional convention, a copy, duly certified by himself, 
of the constitution framed by that body, with the 
expression ofa hope that he would submit the same 
to the consideration of Congress, with the view 
of the admission of Kansas into the Union as an 
independent State.’? The President recommends 
her admission, ** with a view to terminate the 
Kansas question.’’ This, sir, is the evidence, and 
the whole evidence, in support of the application. 
John Calhoun indorsed and certified by himself, 
with the expression of his hope that the President 
would submit the same to Congress. 

But, sir, is this the only voree we hear frora 
No! We hear another 
Her people, through their 
Territorial Legislature, eubet date of December 
23, 1857, remonstrate and protest against her ad- 
mission. They speak in tones louder and clearer 
than those of John Calhoun. They say that they 
have been disfranchised and defrauded, and that 
they do not seek admission into the Union under 
the Lecompton constitution, and claim the right 
to form and adopt a constitution for themselves. 


_ No discord marked their deliberations. The voice 


&# her people comes upon us in one unbroken 
column: ‘*We protest against admission under the 
Lecompton constitution.’’ 

= which of these voices shall we hearken? 

t is contended, Mr. Chairman, that the con- 
stitutional convention speak through their presi- 


of admission may, and probably will, instantly || dent; that the people of Kansas cannot recal] the 
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assent which it is olleged they technically gave 
when their Territorial Legislature authorized its 
assembling; that there is no locus penitentia; that 
they signed the bond and must pay the forfeit; 
that the usurpation of that convention must be 
perpetuate d by the action of Congress; and that 
our cyes and ears are closed to Any iniquities, no 
raatter how gross, which may have followed in 
lia train 

ll representatives of the people of Amer- 
ica respond by such cold and cheerless logicas this 
to the of ten thousand men? Sir, 
J regard the whole argument as fallacious. That 
convention derived its power through the Terri- 
torial Legislature, who prescribed the limitations 
of the power. ‘That Legislature still lives, ex- 
ercising the sovert ignty of the people of Kansas, 
while the convention, to whom they delegated the 
work of forming a constitution, shorn of their 
power, have become mingled and lost among her 


oir, Sua 


remonstrances 


people, 

is there a man upon this floor who will lay his 
hand upon his heart and say, thatif the constitu- 
tion proffered to us had been silent upon the sub- 
ject of slavery any such argument would have 
been deemed unanswerable ? 

If it had happened that the so-called free-State 
men of Kansas had, by similar processes or omis- 
sions, acquired control of the organization of that 
convention, and sought, against the wishes of ihe 
people of Kansas, as evidenced by the action of 
her ‘Territorial Legislature, to impose a constitu- 
tion upon them, to last even for an hour, itis my 
sincere belief that the representatives of the De- 
mocracy of the North would have stood, as we now 
stand, in calm and firm resistance to the wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, can the people of Kansas change 
that constitution immediately, if we should place 
itupon them by the act of admission? If they 
can; if itso be that its imposition—if obnoxious 
to her people—if violative of the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and subversive of the the- 
ory of self-government which forms the base of 
our American system—can work but temporary 
evil, and bring about the result sought by the 
President, and declared by him as the sequence 
of admission, so cordially do I sympathize with 
his noble and patriotic declaration ** that the peace 
and quiet of the whole country are of far greater 
importance than the mere temporary triumph of 
either of the political parties in Kansas,’’ that I 
should with less hesitauion give my vote in ac- 
cordance with his recommendation. 

But in the exercise of that private judgment 
which | have no right to resign, and with the 
strongest desire to accede to the policy of an Ad- 
ministration which | sincerely believe have the 
good of the country at heart, | find it impossible 
fully to concur. lam so constituted that I have 
not the power to resist the conclusions to which 
l arrive, after the most deliberate survey that I 
am able to take of the facts before me; and if the 
declaration of my honorable colleague, [Mr. 'Tar- 
Lor,} that to err against such an Administration 
as that which has our confidence is criminal, be 
true, I have only to say that I would at any time 
commit the crime he denounces, to avoid the 
greater one of giving a vote which I conceive to 
be antagonistic to the true interests of the coun- 
try, and violative of the principles of justice and 
of truth. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle which justifies the 
American Revolution, namely, the right of resist- 
ance to a government which has become intoler- 
able, and the right of the people to change their 
form of government, is recognized in the bill of 
rights of the Lecompton constitution. It under- 
hes every State constitution, and is imbedded 
deep in the hearts of our people. It is the law of 
America. 

In the exercise of that enduring and irrepeal- 
able right, the people of Kansas can unquestion- 
ably throw off the tyranny of any constitution 
which can be imposed upon them. But I find my- 
self unable to accord with those who hold, that 


notwithstanding the prohibitions of a constitu- | 


uuon, and in defiance of a specific mode of amend- 
ment or change expressly provided, the people 
can, at any dime, subvert their fundamental law; 
I am inclined to agree with the honorable gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (Mr. Kerrt,| and 
others, who regard a reasonable degree of perma- 
nence as a valuable feature in our American sys- 
tem. I have no doubt but that the Legislature of 


any State may initiate the proceedings for a con- | 
vention to frame a new constitution; that such 
convention may ordain a new fundamental law; 
that the people may acquiesce in the change, and 
thus the work of revolution be accomplished with- 
out violence or bloodshed. This spectacle has 
often been exhibited. But the Legislature, which 
is the machinery to set this train in motion, must 
be in the control of those who would disorganize 
and organize anew, otherwise an effort on the part 
of the people to change their constitution ts the 
wild frenzy of the howling mob. To that dread 
remedy I would not subject even the rebellious 
people of Kansas. 

It follows, therefore, that the power to change 
their constitution or form of government depends 
wholly upon the control which they can obtain 
of the machinery of the State. 

The President has said in his message trans- 
mitung the Lecompton constitution: 

“The Legislature [of Kansas] already elected, may at 
its very first session submit the question to a vote of the 
people, whether they will or will not have a convention to 
amend their constitution, and adopt all necessary means 
for giving effect to the popular will.’’ 

Make this declaration true, and assure its ful- 
fillment in respect to Kansas, and I will vote for | 
her admission asa measure of peace, and not other- 
wise. But the President’s assertion of the ac- 
knowledged right of revolution, or any abstract 
assertion of that right which Congress may make, 
is very far from establishing the proposition that 
the people of Kansas ‘*can make and remake | 
their constitution at pleasure.’’ You must, in ad- 
dition, provide the raachinery which will permit | 
this great change of fundamental law to be at- | 
tempted, without treason to established govern- | 
ment, and without subversion of social order. | 
Can this be done? I have no doubt of the power | 
of Congress to prescribe conditions for the ad- 
mission of a new State, and that without doing 
violence to the acknowledged principle of non-in- 
tervention. Congress cannot make or alter their 
constitution; but it can compel them to make one 
for themselves, or in default, deny their applica- | 
tion for admission. 

Mr. Chairman, something is due to the opin- 
ions of the Executive. Much of individual opinion 


i} 
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may be sacrificed to meet the demand which the |, 


country makes, that the peace and harmony of | 
the Union be not endangered, Something is to | 
be yielded to produce harmony in that great party 
which, when united and acting in adherence to its 
principles, can guide the destinies of the nation. | 
Something may, perhaps, be accorded to allay the | 
irritability of the people of the South, excited | 
by an entire misapprehension of the real and sub- 
stantial difficulties which lie in the way of the ad- 
mission of Kansas—difficulties which they them- | 
selves would regard as insurmountable could they | 
become assured, as they ought to be, by their 
public men that the question of slavery is in no 
manner material to the issue. 

And when I can be satisfied that the admission | 
of Kansas can accomplish the ends indicated in 
the President’s message; if it will, to employ his 
language, *‘ restore peace and quiet to the whole | 


country,’ ** localize the excitement,’’ ** cause it || 


to perish dor want of outside aliment,’’ “ enable | 


the Executive to withdraw the troops from Kan- || 


sas,’’ **and dissipate the dark and ominous clouds | 
which now impend over the Union,’’ and at the | 
same time do no violence to the rights of the people of | 
Kansas, and give no success to the frauds which have 
dishonored her name, | will no longer oppose. 

But all these results cannot be secured without 
a clear, distinct, and unequivocal declaration in | 
a form of a condition of admission. I will not be 


| 
critical as to form, provided it shall honestly and |) 
effectually and certainly secure the great work || 


of justice and pacificaion,—provided the scheme 


of admission shall be such as shal] exonerate the | 


Democratic party of the Union, and the Admin- 
istration of their choice, from the imputation un- 
justly made, of seeking to impose upon tle peo- 
ple of Kansas a constitution, which, from the 
evidence before us, I cannot force myself to the 


people. 


Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself alone, | | 
doubt all the claims of Kansas for present admis- | 
| over the country. The peo 


sion; | distrust her possession of a sufiicient pop- 
ulation, or of that degree of stability and order 


which should be deemed preliminarily requisite || whole catalogue of crimes. It was remarke 
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to the intrustment of her people, with the pjo, 
ary powers of State sovereignty; I am not P 
fied that her proceedings have been sufficien: F 
recular; I am not entirely convinced that the . 

plication to which it is proposed to listen, ig {\,,, 
of the people of Kansas, speaking through 7. 
form in which their voice can be unmistakal ; 
recognized. While I take no pride in her history 
while I have no sympathy with the scenes ;/ 
fraud and violence which have signalized her o» 
reer, while I detest the invasions upon the - i 
rights of honest suffrage which have stained |, 
traditions, I will, nevertheless, yield my relyers,: 
assent to her admission to the Union, provided 








t 


| the bill can be so framed that no permanent ms. 


chief can result to Kansas or the country; and tho 
people, who, under the guidance of Provideno, 
are to develop her destinies, shall have secured ;,; 
them the right to form, without wrong and w,:). 
out violence, the institutions under which th: 
and their children are to live. 

At the expiration of Mr. Crarx’s hour, ti. 
hammer fell. 

Mr. KILGORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move that the gentlemay 
from New York have leave to proceed. | way, 
to know where he is upon this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objectioy 
the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have no objection, if it does 
not come out of my time. 

There was no objection, and Mr, Crank con- 
tinued his speech for ten minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that the unapj. 
mous consent of the committee was given to the 
gentleman from New York to proceed with his 
remarks for a few moments beyond his time, and 
not ad infinitum. 

Several Members. It is too late to object now. 

The CHAIRMAN. If objection is made, the 
gentleman from New York cannot proceed fur- 
ther. The gentleman from -Indiana [Mr. Ku- 
Gore] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GROW. Is it not too late to make objec- 
tion now? I rise to a question of order. My point 
is this: when the unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee has been given for the gentleman from New 
York to continue his remarks is it not too late to 
make objection after he has proceeded ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the 
pointof order. Unanimous consent was not given 


|| to the gentleman for any particular length of time, 


but he occupied the floor during the unanimous 
consent of the committee. 

Mr. GROW. I understood the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to be, that the gentle- 
man should finish his speech. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from New York, will conclude his speech 
in five minutes—I do not object to that. Iam wi! 
ing to allow him to go on for that length of time 


further; but I am not willing to concede to the 


gentleman, or any gentleman, the right to go on 
for hour after hour, in violation of our rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the understanding, 
then, that the gentleman from New York shall 
have leave to proceed for five minutes further. 

There was no objection; and Mr. Crank con- 
cludedchis speech as above reported. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Chairman, I do notex- 
pect, at this late period of the session, when the 
all-exciting topic of controversy has been dis- 
cussed in every form, to be able to introduce & 
single new idea, nor would I, on this occasion, 
open my mouth, but that it will be expected, prr- 


| haps, by those whom I represent here, that 


should say something. I regret extremely to se? 
that bitterness of feeling which is evinced on We 
part of gentlemen upon this floor in the discussio! 
of this subject. I representa peaceable, order'y, 


law-abiding Quaker constituency. The angry 
| feeling with which they are denounced upon (is 


floor would be startling to them if ay could wit 
ness it as I have witnessed it for the last few 
months. I have been astonished to find gentle 
men representing the interests of the South de- 


|| nouncing men upon this side indis¢riminately 88 


belief, is in accordance with the wishes of her | a band of Abolitionists, and applying to them 


the general charge of negro stealing. Why, we 
just such denunciations have tended to rouse thi 
- . . - ; | 
excitement of party feeling which now razes 

le of the North ar 
n the 


denounced, and charged with every crime ! i. 
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a were sent by northern men to their con- 
sgtuent That is true; and, on the other hand, 
hen we happen to have an imprudent speaker 
oon our side of the House, who denounces your 
--itutions in terms of bitterness, you also flood 
~our country with his speeches. They are sent 
‘ore, if not to the mass of the people, at least to 
rye political leaders, for the purpose of showing 

thern sentiment towards southern institutions. 
iyman nature is the same, North and South. 
We read pa speeches; and we doit for the pur- 
is us and our institutions; and you circulate 
speeches made by gentlemen of the North, and 
they have the same effect—to excite public indig- 
pation against us. 


her day that speeches made by southern gen- 


_ the gentleman to say that Mr. Buchanan drew up 


‘ose of Showing the feelings you entertain to- | 


These things are done, too, when partisan strife | 


is raging all over this country with unbounded 
licentiousness. roa 

But, sir, we are called Abolitionists, and de- 
pounced as fanatics. Why isthis? Cannot gen- 
iiemen distinguish between abolishing slavery in 
the States where it exists by virtue of local laws, 
and extending it into Territories that are free ? 
The difference is to me so palpable that | think 
no man ought to confound them. Iam an old- 
fashioned Whig; and I stand, upon this slavery 
question, where the old Whig party stood; where 
that distinguished leader of the Whig party, the 


stateeman of thé nation, Mr. Clay, stood. Where | 


slavery exists in a State by legal sanction, there 
let it alone. 
law, there let it alone, until those having the legal 
authority determine to abolish it. But, sir, where 
slavery does notexist; where Tefritories are free; 
where there is no law creating the institution, I say 
what that eminent leader said among his last dec- 
lurations: ‘* l never can and never will vote, and no 
earthly power will ever make me vote, to spread 
slavery over territory where it does not exist.’’ 
But, sir, Lam not alone on this platform of princi- 
ples. [ would like to inquire of southern gentlemen 
upon the other side, if they have examined Mr. 


Buchanan’s political record closely ? I would like | 


Where slavery exists by virtue of | 


TH 


RESSION 





(AL GLOBE. 


those resolutions? 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir; I do not knowthat 
he drew them up. I say he signed them. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Do I understand 
him to say that he signed them? 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand from the re- 
vort of the papers published at that time, that Mr. 
Reskoued was one of a committee of three men 
who reported these same resolutions. 

Mr. y GLANCY JONES. I wish the gentle- 
man would give us his authority. 

Mr. KILGORE. You will find it in the Lan- 
caster Intelligencer, volume 21, No. 21, published 
in 1819. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. With the permis- 
sion of the gentleman I desire to say a word. I 
have had occasion more than once to repeat what 
[I am now about to say upon this subject; and that 
is, that Mr. Buchanan never signed the resoiu- 
tions, and that they never had his sanction in any 
shape or form. His name was attached to them 
without his authority—as frequently haypens— 
without his knowledge or assent. That is the 
simple history of the matter. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is too late to deny this 
record after a silence of forty years. 

Mr. PURVIANCE. I desire to ask my col- 
league if Mr. Buchanan did ever in any shape or 
form disavow the resolutions at that time? 

Mr. FLORENCE. No; nor at any other time 
that he was assailed. 


Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. Iam not aware 


| that he did. 


to know whether they have not taken into their | 


bosoms an Abolitionist? 
upon this subject, on account of occupying the 
ground ldo, James Buchanan is an Abolitionist 
also,and has been one for the last forty years. 


If Iam an Abolitionist | 


True, he may have been baptized since the Cin- | 


cinnati convention into the true faith of the South. 
Gentlemen will pardon me for calling their atten- 
tionto aresolution signed by the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the White House, in his native State, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1819, when the Mis- 
sourl question agitated theswhole country: 


“Whereas, the people of this State, pursuing the max- 
ims, and animated by the beneficence of the great founder 
of Pennsylvania, first gave effect to the gradual abolition of 
slavery by a national act, which has not only rescued the 
unhappy and helpless African within their territory from the 
demoralizing influence of slavery, but ameliorating his state 
and condition throughout Europe and America ; aud where- 
as 1t Would illy comport with those humane and Christian 
efforts to be silent spectators when this great cause of hu- 
manity is about to be agitated in Congress, by fixing the 


destiny of the new domains of the United States: 'There- | 


fore, 
“Resolved, That the Representatives in Congress from 


this district be, and they are hereby, most earnestly request- 
ed to use their utmost endeavors, as members of the Na- 


“ional Legislature, to prevent the existence of slavery in any | 


of the new Territories and States which may be created by 
Congress. 


“ Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that as the | 


Lesislature of this State will shortly be in session, it will be 
te ily deserving of their wisdom and patriotism to take into 

‘cir early and most serious consideration the propriety of 
instructing 
‘use the most zealous and strenuous exertions to inhibit the 


our Representatives in the National Legislature | 


aie of slaveryin any of the Territories or States which | 
ree 'erealier be created by Congress; and that the mem- | 
—_ of Assembly from this county be requested to em- | 


face the earhest opportunity of bringing this subject before 
oth Houses of the Lasiaates. _— as . 
wea That, in the opinion of this meeting, the mem- 
of tee -ongress who, at the last session, sustained the cause 
vig humanity, and patriotism, in opposing the intro- 
Seana of slavery into the State, then endeavored to be 
je — of the Missouri Territory, are entitled to the 
: ow Seats of every friend of humanity. 
re. ved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
in the newspapers in this city. i 
* JAMES HOPKINS, 
* WILLIAM JENKINS, 
“Tp ; “JAMES BUCHANAN. 
ede ¢ foregoing resolutions being read were unanimously 
Med; after which the meeting adjourned. 
‘i “ WALTER FRANKLIN, Chairman, 
Attest: Winuam Jenkins, Eecretary.’’ 


Mr.J GLANCY JONES. Dol understand 


Mr. KILGORE. 
firing. 

Mr. GROW. I would like toask my colleague 
if Mr. Buchanan was in favor of the Missouri 
compromise ? 

Mr. J.GLANCY JONES He gave his as- 
sent to it as a peace measure when every leading 
patriot in the country, North and South, advo- 
cated its passage to save the Union. 

Mr. KILGORE. [am informed that this res- 
olution was published in the newspapers of his 
own town, at the time, and that no one assumed to 
contradict it. I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, 


I cannot admit this cross- 


ious to deny a great many things connected with 


his political history. 
But, sir, I was remarking that I occupy the || 


position occupied by Mr. Clay, and the position 
occupied—as I understand it—by Mr. Buchanan 
at that particular time. I will not pretend to sa 


| Mr. Gregg. 


EEE 
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| the attention of gentlemen toa few facts connected 


with the history of South Carolina, The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Briar] quoted from a 
speech made by Mr. Gregg, in 1351, before the 
South Carolina Institute. There is a part, how- 
ever, which he did not quote, and which I will 
read: 

**From the best estimates (says Mr. Gregg) that I have 
been able to make, L put down the white peaple who ought 
to work, and who do not, or who are so employed as to be 
wholly unproductive to the State, atone hundred and twea 
ty five thousand.” 

Outofa population of three hundred thousand, 
at the outside, there are one hundred ahd twenty- 
five thousand who are not employed at all, or so 
employed as to be wholly useless. Mr, Greeg 
follows this up by stating that all the capital, en- 
terprise, and intelligence of South Carolina, are 
employed in directing slave labor; and that “ the 
consequence is, that a large portion of our poor 
white people are wholly neglected, and are suf- 
fered to while away an existence ina state but 
one step in advance of the Indian of the forest.’’ 

3ut Tam not yet through my quotations from 
He says again: 

* Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, igno- 

rant, degraded, white peop'e among us, who,in this land of 


| plenty, live in comparative nakedness and starvation ? 


Many a one is reared in proud South Carolina, from birth 
to manhood, who has never passed a month in which he 
has not some part of the time been stinted formeat. Many 
a mother is there who will tell you that her children are but 
scantily provided with bread, and much more scantily with 
meat; and, if they be clad with comfortable raiment, it is 
at the expense of these scanty allowances of food. These 
may be startling statements, but they are nevertheless ue ; 
and, if not believed in Charieston, the members of our Le 


| gislature, who have traversed the State in electioneering 


| and suffering for raiment. 


campaigns, can attest the truth.’’ ; 

Attest the truth of what? That there are thou- 
sands of men, not in her crowded cities, but in 
her remote districts, who are suffering for food 
When gentlemen talk 


| of the poor of the North, let them remember that 


they have the poor with themselves. Let them 
remember what Mr, Gregg says, that their poor 
are not more than half civilized. Tere is raw 
material for them to operate upon. They have 
been operating upon it for a hundred years; and 


| when they have been operating on it for a hun- 
that Mr. Buchanan’s friends would be very anx- | 


dred years more, | have no doubt they will find 
still a surplus of that raw material. 

Our churches and school-houses are prized as 
we prize our houschold gods. It is with these 


‘| and with our plows, our looms, and our anvils, 


what Mr. Buchanan’s opinions are now. [admit | 
that this is an age of progression, and that he is 


remarkably progressive for an old gentleman. It 
perhaps would not be amiss for me to remark 
here, that instead of being an Abolitionist, as the 
persons with whom I act are charged with being, 
I am a free-State man. uy 

I was born and reared in a slave State, and I 


am proud of the State of my nativity, for itis one | 
of the noblest of the old slave States of this Union. | 


| we advance our civilization. Would it be believed 


that in proud South Carolina such misery exists ? 
And yet it is lamentably true, as Mr. Gregg at- 
tests, 

It could not be otherwise when the rich and 


_ productive land is all owned and used by the 


She has furnished heroes to the field, and states- | 


men to the council of the nation. It is the land 
of the lamented Clay. But, as I said, | now rep- 


resent here afree interest. ‘The State of my adop- 
| tion is surrounded with everything that is caleu- 


lated to endear me to free institutions. When I 
contrast the state of things there with what I learn 
of the condition of the extreme southern States, 
I am proud of my position. 
We have our free schools; we have our churches; 


we have our academies; we have our charitable | 
institutions for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, | 


the blind, and the insane. We have our thou- 
sands of miles of railroads, our fields teeming 


_ with abundance, our thriving towns, our flourish- 


ing cities—everything to endear us to our home. 
Can those gentlemen who have denounced us on 
this floor as Abolitionists say as much for them- 
selves? I refer, for the eae of the extreme 
southern States, to the declarations of men who 
know all about them; who are not speaking at 
random, but who have been living witnesses of 
what they have described. My friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Biarr] did not exhaust all the mate- 
rials yesterday. Gentlemen have hunted up the 
records of pauperism and crime in some of the 
northern States, particularly in the State of New 
York. To that I have no objection. New York 
is represented here by gentlemen who are able to | 
defend her and her institutions. But I would call | 


How do we stand? | 


slave owner, while the unfortunate poor whites 
are left to the sand-hills and pine-swamps, upon 
which a church mouse would starve if allowed the 
range of a thousand acres. 

A Senator from South Carolina asks, what 
should we think if they should send missionaries 
among our people? Why, sir, the people of In- 
diana would like to see such missionaries from 
the South among their poor people. ‘They would 


‘take great pains to aid them in their benevolent 





purposes. They would exhibit to them a people 


| enjoying all the comforts of life; where free labor 


not only receives its merited reward, but is counted 


| honorable. They would point them to the thou- 


sand monuments of general prosperity to be found 
all over our State. They would learn them the 
true value of our free institutions. When thus 
shown the peace, happiness,and prosperity, that 
pervades every class of society there; finding in- 
stead of white slaves, as the Senator seemed to think 


| them, a noble set of freemen, fully informed as to 


all their rights; blessing and adorning a country 
where free thought, free speech, and a free press, 
are enjoyed to their fullest extent, and properly 
appreciated, I fear these same missionaries would 
hardly return to the South. But should they do 
so, and give the poor white men of the South a 
true history of what their eyes had beheld, they 
would flee from that region like rats from a sink- 
ing ship, until there would not be enough of them 
left to patrol the streets and plantations, and watch 
the slaves while their masters sleep. 

But, says my friend from Mississippi, {[Mr. 
Davis,}) you are making war upon southern inst- 
tutions; and when you make War upon their in- 
stitutions, the South will visit you with fire and 
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aword. Well, sir, let them come. Let the gen- 
tlemen brine an army of the unfortunate poor of 
the South with them, with fire and eed. We 
will be glad to see them. We will not meet them 
with soldiers. We will treat them well; and the 
ittracted by our free institutions, will 
leave their « We have riot acts and may, 
perhaps, indict the leaders for riot; but we will 
inflict ne greater punishment upen them. We 
will vindicate our laws, but treat them with kind- 
ness and still be just to the South; and when they 
get there, they will find it so great a paradise that 
they will be glad to find an asylum among us; and 
we will receive them with open arms. 

A gentleman the other day read an extract from 
a speech delivered by the gentleman from Virginia, 
| Mr. Fautkner,] in the Legislature of that State, 
in 1832. Sir, the page which records that speech 
of the gentleman will stand as the brightest page 
in his biography. His name will stand recorded 
side by side with the great names of Washington, 
Jefferson, and many of the most distinguished 
men of Virginia or of the country. I would not 
have that page blotted out, were it mine, for all 
the wealth that slavery can give. 

But there is another extract which I wish to 
read, from a speech delivered in the same debate 
by another distinguished Virginian. Mr. Cartis, 
in the Virginia Legislature, in the year 1832, in 
speaking of this tastitution, said: 


aeoidiers, 


ovors, 


“ See the wide spreading ruin which the avarice of our 
ancestral government has produced in the South, as wit- 
nessed in a sparse population of freemen, deserted habita 
tions, and fields without culture. Strange to tell, even the 
woll, driven back long since by the approach of man, now 
returns, after the lapse of a hundred years, to howl over the 
desolations of slavery.’? 

After one hundred years, the wolf will come 
back to howl over the desolations of slavery in 
old Virginia, the mother of States and states- 
men—the mother of Presidents. We have driven 
them back from the West; they have gone be- 

ond the voice of civilization, and we expect to 
them there. We do not expect they will 
come back to howl over our fields. 

But, sir, our opposition to slavery, the gentle- 
man says, is fanaticism; and a distinguished Sen- 
ator, in the other end of the Capitol, [Mr. 
‘Toomss,] has told us that that fanaticism must 
be crushed out. Crushed out, sir! Let me tell 
that Senator that the fanaticism of which he 
speaks, if he chooses to call it so, 1s almost uni- 
versal in the North. There isno man there who 
is an advocate of slavery. There isno man from 
that section of the country who will go before his 
constituents and advocate the extension of sla- 
very. My colleague (Mr. Hugues] does not 
support the bill for the admission of Kansas be- 
cause he is in favor of the extension of slavery. 
It is because he Joves the Democratic party, and 
because it is a party measure; and so it is with 
every Democrat from the North on this floor who 
supports the bill. 

But northern Democrats told the people, after 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise line, there 
was no danger of slavery going to the Territories; 
that there were but three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaveholders in the whole Union—hardly 
enough to people a single State; and it was said, 
such being the case, why raise the question of 
slavery at all? that freedom will always outrun 
slavery ina fair race? Sir, the Democrats of the 
North are not in favor of slavery; it is a slander 
upon the Democratic party; but they are in favor 
of allowing the people, in setding up a country, 
to regulate their institutions tn their own way. 
It is the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. They 
will speak against slavery, and they will vote 
against it, butthey will leave itin the Territories 
to the action of the people; they will not endanger 
the peace of our institutions by attempting to pre- 
seribe here what shall be done. 

Now, sir, we have frequently heard of a class 
of men known as dough-faces, men for whom 
even the South has norespect, in whom the South 
has noconfidence. 1 ask if the Richmond South 
is not good authority on this subject? I will read 
a short extract from that paper: 

** So Mr. Dovetras has shown his cloven foot to the South 
attast. f never believed he was whole-footed. All that he 
has ever done has been to cajole the South to choose be- 
tween evils, to take the best she can get, to sugar over nau 
seous pills and bribe the southern members to coax the 


South to swallow them. [never had confidence in him. I 
Aave no confidence in any man north of Mason and Diron’s 


sine. They eanvot be our frieuds and be bonest. The inter- | 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


| ests of the two sections are antagonistic The northern man 


who goes for our interest necessarily goes against the inter- 
est of the North, his country, and I can have no confidence 
in a traitor, no matter how high is his price.” 

Thus speaks an ultra pro-slavery paper of north- 
ern men who follow the lead of the South. It is 
true, it speaks particularly of those who believe 
with Mr. Dovetas; but we must remember the 
declaration, that no northern mén can be their 
friends and be honest. 

Northern Democrats are now asked to leave the 
principles of their party and to come to the rescue 
of the South in the present question. Do southern 
men want them to become traitors? Do they want 
to induce them to turn their backs upon the in- 
terests of the people they represent? 

But, sir, we are told that, if Kansas is not ad- 
mitted, it will be taken for granted that no more 
slave States can be admitted into the Union. If 
they always come in the manner in which Kan- 
sas presents herself here to-day, I hope to God none 
ever will be admitted into the Union; but when a 
State comes here with a constitation formed by 
the people, and they ask for slave institutions, 
then, and not till then, if she be refused admis- 
sion into the Union, will southern gentlemen have 
aright to take it for granted that we shall refuse 
admission to anyemore slave States. In the North 
the sentiment is universal, however, that no more 
slave States shall be tormed out of the territory 


| north of the Missouri compromise line, or any 


| son to complain. 


other free territory. Show us where a slave 
State, with a slave constitution, adopted by a fhir 
vote of the people, is kept out of the Union, and 
then southern gentlemen will have some good rea- 
But, they say that the North is 
disposed to encroach upon the rights of the South. 


| Why, sir, there is no man in the North who will 
| infringe upon a southern man’s rights. Even the 
| Abolitionists, some two thousand in number, 


would not interfere with your slaves in States 


| where they are held by law. What is their posi- 


tion ? They want to go outof the Union because 
they cannot separate themselves from slavery in 
the Union. 
want to go outof the Union because they cannot, 
by remaiping in it, succeed in extending slavery 
as they would wish. I have about as much re- 
gard for the one as the other. I will tell you what 
| would do with these men. [would colonize them 
together upon the burning sands of the south or 


|iey shores of the northern lakes; and there I 


would leave them to carry out their project of dis- 


solution by dissolving themselves, until only a 


| self. 


single man was left; and then I would not care if | 


he, like the London juggler, would swallow him- 
{Laughter. } 


Why talk about dissolving this Union? Can 


that dissolution be a peaceable one? Can our 


honored flag be trailed in the dust without first 
being stained with the blood of our people? No, 
sir, itcannot be done peaceably, and you have no 
right to talk about a dissolution by force. The 
attempt would be treasonable. You may have 
the power to involve the people of the two sec- 
tions of this nation in civil war; you may have 
the power, by force and yiolence, to destroy the 
beautiful system of government which we inherit 


from our fathers—to ruin everything dear to the | 


lovers of our common country; but then, let me 
ask, what would the South gain by it? If the at- 
tempt should result, as it most assuredly would, 
in civil war, spreading all over this Union, lay- 


| ing waste our fruitful fields and destroying our 


homes, putting out the fires of our furnaces and 


| forges, stopping the machinery of our manufac- 


tories, and silencing the hum of busy industry all 
over the free North, what would you of the South 


| gain by all this? Yourslaves would not be worth 


a dime to you, but instead of being a blessing, as 


GLOBE. 
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So with some southern men; they | 


| you now consider them, they would prove your | 


greatest curse; from being your submissive, obe- 
dient servants, they would become the instruments 


of mischief in the hands of your enemies, and the | 


general desolation that would follow, might serve 
not only to remind us of the proud state from which 
we had fallen, but would allow the tyrants of the 


old world to point at us as another evidence of the | 


incapacity of the people to govern themselves. 
Broken to pieces by our own madness, we would 
be fit objects of universal scorn. 

Mr. Chairman, you say, in the South, that you 
have important interests. We raise cotton, say 
you—so youdo. We raise sugar—so you do; and 





we rejoice in the North, when we hear that 
are good crops of sugar and cotton; and w 
gretit, when there isa failure of either. We 
when you rejoice, and mourn when y 
Your cotton is useful to us. 
material of your producers, and by our skji! 


there 
® re. 
rejoi e 
ou mMour; 
We receive the eine 
handywork, aided by our machinery, 8 ira 
itinto fabrics useful and ornamental.” Your sy>», 
we need. It is, if not a necessary, at least a In 
ury of life that we are not willing to dispense wi.) 
Sir, as an evidence of our liberality towards are 
even while your men were denouncing the doo. 
trine of protection, when we wished to aid 
= northern interests, and you refused jt, 
y our votes, aided in giving your sugar protec. 
tion by a tariff that caused the consumers of that 
article to pay, in the form of duties, during the last 
year, nearly thirteen million dollars, Thus, when 
called upon, we have ever been ready to protect 
your interests—even when you have refused 5 
aid us in protecting northern manufacturers and 
northern interests. And now, simply because we 
refuse to join you in a crusade against the rights 
of the people of Kansas, we are pronounced gec. 
tional and unjust to the South. Sir, you ask too 
much at our hands. We have given you protec. 
tion, and you offer to pay us by oppression. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that if we admit Kap. 
sas under the present circumstances, it will be a 
violation of the rights of the people. I do believe 
that if we protect the rights of the people they 
willalways protect the rights of the States, Therp 
will be no danger if their rights be guarded and 
protected; but when you deny them the right to 
the enjoyment of life and property, and the right 
to self-governmént so far as concerns the instity- 
tions under which they live; when you attempt 
to force an organic act upon them against their 
will, simply because you have the power to do 
SO, it is not to be expected that they will respect 
those who have done them this wrong. You may 
have the power, by executive influence and aid, 
to consummate this outrage. But what will it 
profit you? Nothing, absolutely nothing. The 
aurels will wither in their winning; the spoils 
will not be worth possessing, while you may set 
an example—not worthy indeed of imitation, or 
to be cited as a precedent—but which, at no dis- 
tant day, may be thus cited and imitated to your 
serious harm. 

Sut it comes in due form of law, say gentlemen; 
and,asa gentleman said the other day, thatis al 
there is of it. It has the form without the sub- 
stance. As good and as valida constitution might 
have been gotten up by this John Calhoun, and 
Henderson, and these other fugitives from justice 
in this city,in some geocery in Missouri, which, 
so far as forms are concerned, would have been 
as correct an expression ofthe will of the peop! 
of Kansas as that contained in the constituuon 
which they have already presented. 

I speak of these gentlemen as fugitives from 
Kansas. I understand that they are officers of 
Kansas, and ought to be there; but I am inclined 
to think that they have been led to believe that 
this is the safest place for them; for there is 4 
marine force here that was called upon to soot 
down citizens in the streets, and which may 
called out to protect them from the indignation 
of an outraged people. i 

But we have the forms of law, say they. We'!, 
sir, there are some peculiar forms which have 
been required in reference to this constitution 
My worthy friend from Oregon [Mr. Lane} ros? 
in his place in this House, and said, ** Mr. Speaker, 
I present to you the constitution of the peopie 
Oregon.”? There was no excitement about it, 0° 
difficulty, and no one objected. Has there been 
three months’ discussion over it? No. Kans’ 
had her Delegate, too, upon this floor, on this svt 
of the House. Why was it that that gentlemen 
was not permitted to speak for Kansas? Wy 
was he not permitted to get up and announce = 
this House that he presented to this House \ 
constitution of Kansas? Who shall speak for ‘0° 
people of Kansas, when they do not speak for 
themsalves, but their representative here? Oregon 
comes here of her own free will, with a cons!"” 
tion indorsed by her people, submitted to them 
every form and shape for their determina !’”™ 
How comes Kansas? Kansas, covered all over 
with violence, is driven in here against her oa 
She comes here with her robes soiled; she lie? 
_ by force and violence, and it becomes neces*""’ 
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